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Partisan Girls: Their Weapons Are an International Issue 





These G. I. Joes make salt water fresh! 





American ingenuity turns 
the ocean into a well! 


The charge beyond the beachhead has 
slowed to a sweaty, noisy fight. 

When calls for water grew to a 
clamor, you and Ed collected canteens 
and trudged back. And there on the 
beach the Seabees and their portable 
still had turned the ocean into a well 
of sparkling clear drinking water . . . 
3,000 gallons of it a day! You drink 
and drink. Nothing ever tasted so good! 


* x * 


Once it was necessary to ship pure 
water to our men in combat. This 
was costly in shipping space and man 
hours. So now G.I. Joe gets his fresh 
water from the sea or from stagnant 


ponds by using portable compres- 
sion-type stills! 

The problem was to build a still 
that delivered enough water per 
pound of fuel consumed to make it 
worth while. Borg-Warner played a 
major part in solving this problem. 
B-W Superchargers, Inc. designed 
and built a supercharger unit, spe- 
cifically for this job. It enables the 
stills to deliver up to 175 pounds 
of ptre water for every pound of 
gasoline . . . compared to the old 
ratio of 37 pounds of water per pound 
of fuel. That’s almost 80% less gaso- 
line used and a worthwhile saving in 
men and available shipping space! 


BORG-WARNER | 


Normally, this Borg-Warner divi- 
sion works to improve the perform- 
ance of gasoline and diesel engines. 
Its success in lowering the cost of 
water purification is a perfect war- 
timedemonstration of Borg-Warner’s 
quick adaptability to new problems 
of design and engineering. 

Once Borg-Warner made many 
items of essential equipment now in 
daily use by almost every Amer- 
ican. Today, in producing more than 
100 items for war, Borg- 
centrates on its most 
important task...help- 
ing to bring our boys 
back safely and soon. 
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Peacetime makers of essential operating ports forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + B-W 

SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSECHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 








From crash pads fo fireproof tents 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


apes tanks banged their 
crews against steel walls and sharp 
angles—until sponge rubber crash 
pads were made, to cover the danger 
spots, But rubber burns, so B. F. Good- 
tich developed crash pads of Koroseal 
—it will not flame even if hit by a 
shell, Before this and its other war 
jobs, Koroseal was ,used to make 
taincoats and other articles truly 


waterproof, After the war both these - 


Koroseal qualities will be combined 

—in fireproof tents, for instance. 
That tent in the picture, made for 

a large automobile manufacturer, can 


be the forerunner of the circus tents 
Koroseal.— Reg. T. M. 


of the future. They will be made of 
light fabric chemically treated against 
fire, and then coated with a thin film 
of Koroseal that won't wear off and 
will not burn—fire goes out the 
minute flame is taken away. The re- 
sult will be a fireproof tent, lighter 
and easier to handle because a thinner 
fabric can be used, and so resistant to 
wear that the one in the picture has 
already lasted more than twice as long 
as any tent its owners had ever been 
able to find before. 
Koroseal is the flexible material 
developed and made only by B. F. 
Goodrich. It is proof against acids and 
grease as well as water; it resists sun, 


air, aging and fire. Koroseal can be 
made in any form or color, or as a 
thin transparent film on fabrics or 
paper. 

Just a glimpse of future Koroseal 
uses are wall coverings you can scrub, 
upholstery you can leave out im the 
rain, luggage that won't scuff, raincoats 
you:can stuff in a pocket even when 
wet, baby pants that are really soft 
and comfortable, bags that ‘keep food 
fresh for years. The B. F. Goodrich 
rs Koroseal Division, Akron, 
Ohio. , 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Air Conditioning 
in long pants 





EFORE the war you probably 
thought of air conditioning 

as a luxury . . . something 

that entered into your choice of a 
theatre, restaurant or store ...a 
source of comfort that you vague- 
ly hoped to have some day in your 
place of work . . . or maybe even 
in your home. : 
SO DID MOST PEOPLE! 


way to greater profits. 


Even the men and women of 
Carrier . _ oe wl core 
founded the air 


dustry . . . had been told so often 


that they were in a luxury busi- 


- ness that some of them had begun 


to believe it themselves. 


* * * 


HEN came the war. And 
with it stupendous demands 
upon American industry . . . de- 
mands that forced new techniques 
of high speed production. More 


. . . like thousands of 
other American companies . .. 


took on new assignments, Sige 


wat ell has ee | 


luxury, proved actually to be a 
vital production asset. 


Some day the whole exciting 
story can be told . 


Carrier Air Conditioning in 


plants turning out airplane en- 


gines, keeping metal parts from 
expanding and contracting. 
Carrier Air Conditioning in 
sible close tolerances in mass 
production. 
Carrier Air Conditioning where 
delicate instruments are made 


Carrier ) 


AIR CONDITIONING * REFRIGERATION 








-.. assuring right temperatures, . 


and keeping out dust and dirt. 


Carrier Air Conditioning at the 
front in portable photographic 
laboratories . . . and Carrier 
Refrigeration. protecting vital 
octane gasoline, synthetic rubber. 

Carrier Refrigeration on many 


thousands of ships. 


* x * 


ES, it’s a fascinating story 
Y’ - @ story of an industry 
that went to war in knickers and 
came home in long pants... a 
luxury that became almost over- 
night a necessity. 

But soon all this will be history. 
And, no matter how brilliant his- 
tory may be, Americans do not 
linger long in the past. 

So... let’s look ahead! 


conditioning and refrigeration will 
turn from the service of war ...a 
stronger and more useful instru- 
ment of peace . . . ready to team 
up with other manufacturers . 

to help provide better products 
and more jobs. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Scene: One of the laboratories in 
the Bethlehem Steel plant at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. Time: Almost any 
minute during a 24-hour working 
day. Business in hand: Determining 
the elastic limit of a sample of steel. 
Tester: Mrs. Mildred Kacar, who 
is a housewife when she isn’t work- 
ing in the laboratory. 

It’s a big and important part of 
the steel business, this testing. 
Working with chemicals and ma- 
chines—operating controls, reading 
dials and studying columns of 
figures — heat treating, bending, 
etching, examining steel specimens. 


Important? The big Navy gun,’ 


which may be made from steel such 
as Mrs. Kacar is testing, just has to 
be right—beyond shadow of doubt. 


Steel, woe Fabricating Plants . . . Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstowa, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. . 


Sparrows 


In producing 13,000,000 tons of’ 


steel in a year, Bethlehem makes 
5,000,000 chemical tests, 5,500,000 
physical tests, and millions more of 
quality control tests. Every day, 
thousands of these tests are_per- 
formed by women like Mrs. Kacar, 
who need no particular technical 
background to meet their responsi- 
bilities capably., At the other end 
of the scale, more complicated tests 
are performed by skilled techni- 
cians, stteped in such subjects as 
modulus, end-quench hardenabil- 
ity, and martensitic structure. 
Throughout Bethlehem labora- 
tories there’s a healthy show-me 
attitude. Eagle eyes, waiting to be 
convinced, watch the tests—spark 
. . . hot-acid-etch . . . magnetic- 


particle . . . metallograph ... . spec- 
trograph .. . radiograph . . . and 
many others. 

The result is that the Bethlehem 
product, be it a huge slab of heat- 
treated armor or a humble one- 
inch-round bar, can be counted on 
to do the job for which it is intended. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER 


BETHLEHEM : 
x * STEEL x * 


SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 


. « Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y.. . 


.. . Chicago, Mil... . Tulsa, Okla. | . . Corsicana, Tex... . . South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif. . . . Seattle, Wash. Shipbuilding and Ship Repair 


gags Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass. . .. Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Hoboken, N. J... . Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Md. ... San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 





PUZZLED about a new plant? 


Fit it into the MARKETS, MATERIALS and 
MANPOWER of New York Central Land 


MANY a manufacturer today is puzzling how to 
meet tomorrow’s war-born taxes and wage scales... 
and still earn a profit against keen post-war compe- 
tition. And an important part of the solution is a 
strategic plant site. 


In New York Central Land, America’s largest 
markets, skilled labor supply, sources of materials, 
Atlantic and Lake ports are bound together by this 
railroad’s 11,000 mile right of way. Ask our Indus- 
trial Agents about plant sites available in this area 
. «where markets, materials and manpower meet. 


Write or Telephone these 
NEW YORK CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


BOSTON . . . SouthStation . . . W.L.WHEAT 
CHICAGO . LaSalle St. Station . H.W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT . . Central Terminal. . A. B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . 466 Lexington Ave. . W. R. DALLOW 


In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 








_ THESE KEY PIECES fit together to form your 
pest-war profit picture a 


MARKETS. A third of all U. S. cities 
ever 100,000, 52% of U. score el 
are in Central’s territory. 


MANPOWER. 55% of all U. S. non- 
farm labor lives and works in the states 
served by New York Central. 


MATERIALS. 75% of the bituminoas 
coal and 81% of the steel in U. S. are 
produced in this strategic region. : 


PORTS. 67% of the nation’s Atlantic 
and Great Lakes trafic moves through 
ports in New York Central states. 


RAIL SERVICE pia Central’s almost 
gradeless reute affords dependable freight 
transportation plus the modern passenger 
facilities of the “*Great Steel Fleet.”” 








the road will be a 
ribbon of sunlight 


One day you will “pick up and 
go”—one day when you are again on 
, & peacetime schedule. You have earned 
this trip. And a new Lincoln motor car 
—the smartest and finest ever built— 
will make your reward coniplete . . . 
Set its sleek nose for the glistening 
highways, the windy sky-trails, or the 
valley roads that are dappled with 
shade. Your spirited Lincoln will be 
hungry for distance . . . You can 
expect the Lincoln cars of tomorrow to 
be brilliantly advanced in style. In 
traditional elegance, comfort, and pre- 
cision engineering, they will set new 
standards for the industry. 
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Columbia River Highway at Vite hell Point Qhrevon 





PRODUCT OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY... 

























































































HUMPHREY BOGART 








' TO HAVE AND 1] AVE NOT’ 
















WALTER BRENNAN - LAUREN BACALL 


A HOWARD HAWKS PRODUCTION — 
Screen Play by jvtes Furtham & William Feuttner 


Other Current Warner Bros.’ Productions: 


This is a scene from Warner 
Bros.’ newest feature picture: 
TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT, 
from the novel by Hemingway. 

It shows famed screenstar 
Humphrey Bogart with a girl 
named Lauren Bacall. «. 

We believe that, with the 
release. of this enormously 
dramatic film, Lauren Bacall 
becomes one of the most excit- 
ing discoveries in the history 
of motion pictures. 

(Much of the credit for Miss 
Bacall’s sensational debut goes 
to Humphrey Bogart, whose 
readiness to help a newcomer 
over the rough spots has made 
him as popular with his col- 
leagues as with the picture- 
going public.) 


Another sensational Warner 

Bros. discovery (made many 
years ago) was the fact that 
motion pictures may be adult, 
intelligent and mindful of 
social realities, and still be 
magnificent entertainment! 

TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT 
(which takes up entertainment- 
wise where ‘Casablanca’ left 
off!) serves thunderous notice 
that “combining good picture- 
making with good citizenship” 
is a permanent Warner policy. 
WARNER BROS. 


DACK UL. WARNER, EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 





ARSENIC AND OLD LACE * THE VERY THOUGHT OF YOU * THE CONSPIRATORS * MR. SKEFFINGTON * DOUGHGIRIS = JANIE * THIS Is THE ARMY 
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TRUE STORY: GREAT NORTHERN 
NEVER WILL DRIVE “LAST SPIKE” 


Continual Improvements of = 
Line, Equipment and Operations 
Mark Railway's Progressiveness 


On January 6, 1893, Great 
Northern became a transconti- 
nental railway, when a line extend- 
ing eastward from Puget Sound 


was joined in the Cascade moun- 
tains with track pushed westward 
from the Great Lakes. 


The construction crews posed 
that wintry day for the traditional 
“last spike”’ picture. But, actually 
the job of building and improv- 
ing Great Northern never has 
stopped—in good times and bad! 

Great Northern constantly has 
been improving its roadbed and 
structures by reducing grades and 
curves, laying heavier rail, build- 
ing stronger bridges, boring time- 
saving tunnels, including the 
8-mile Cascade Tunnel, longest 
in the Western Hemisphere. 





Typical of the railway’s for- 
ward-looking policy is the major 
track relocation project now un- 
der way on Great Northern’s main 
line through the Flathead River 
canyon, bordering Glacier Nation- 
al Park in the Montana Rockies. 
Here three tunnels are being blast- 
ed through solid rock to eliminate 
several sharp curves. 

A real “last spike” has not been 
driven on Great Northern — and 
never will be! 


West portal of one of three new tunnels 


hrough solid roch on’O. N. main line in the 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 


SEA 






a 


New, heavier rails and tie plates are 
spiked to chemically treated ties. Mainte- 
nance crews give daily attention to roadbed. 





a 


Montana Rockies to expedite train movements. 





Historic “‘last spike”’ picture; taken January 
joining G. N. tracks from the Great Lakes with ¢ 





1893, crews spiked rails together, 
from Puget Sound. wed 






‘A name worth 


remembering wf 


Fairbanks-Morse 


To search constantly for ways to improve 
is a basic Fairbanks-Morse policy. Develop- 
ment work goes on continually in our re- 
search laboratories —in good years and 
bad, in time of peace and in time of war. 
During the months and years ahead this 
research will yield a rich harvest 
to users of Diesel engines and 






















other industrial equipment. 


In hundreds of power plants, 
thie Feirbanks-Morse heavy- 
duty Diesel has proved its 
dependability and economy. 



















Diesel Locomotives’ ¢ @ Diesel © 
Engines © Motors © Generators 
Pumps ° Stokers « Magnetos 
Scales ¢ Railroad Motor Carsand | 
Standpipes ¢ Farm Equipment 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP’°EM 






Fairbanks, Merse & Ce. 
Chieage 5, Mlineis 
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‘LETTERS 


To the Home Front 

I am writing this letter for a boy who can- 
not write it himself. He was my brother, a 
bomber pilot. Two days ago I received word 
that he was killed in a raid over the Bonin 








Unless. the strike at the Wright Aeronav- 
tical Corp. is settled quickly, it will cause the 
death of many more American fliers. Men 
who hold up production on engines for B-29 
bombers share equal responsibility with Japa- 
nese pilots and anti-aircraft gunners who 
shoot down American boys in the Pacific. 
Men who stay in this country in safety. and 
comfort while boys overseas fight and die 
owe them a debt to produce materials of war. 

( OFFICER’s NAME WITHHELD ) 
U. S. Coast Guard Reserve (W) 
New York City 


Lausche’s Refund 

I take exception to your statement regard- 
ing the salary returned to the City of Cleve- 
land treasury by Gov.-elect Frank J. Lausche 
( Newsweek, Nov. 20). You state that the 


amount was. $416.62, whereas it should have 
been $2,260. 
















Cartes J. KEENAN 
City of Cleveland 
- Department of Public Safety 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





The $416.62 was for ten s” primary 
campaigning. Lausche also retu $1,749.72 
of his salary for 42 days devoted to his guber- 


campaign. 
















PonD 


Nationwide Airports 
Your comment in Periscope (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 30), “aircraft engineers ... . discourage 
‘ civic planning for postwar airports,” indicates 
a divergence from most opinion on the sub- 
ject in this area. 
The Regional Planning Commission of Los 
' Angeles County: is presently engaged in re- 
vising a Master Plan of Airports at the direct 
insistence of civic and governmental agen- 
cies, airlines, and aircraft ‘manufacturing 
companies in this area.’ - 







J. P. Wa-xins 
Regional Planning Commission 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BPonae 


Search for Shirts 

I am the grandmother of a boy and a gitl 
8 and 10 months old respectively, children 
‘of my two daughters whose husbands are 
in service. I am having a frantic: search for 
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Look at the cost of living — up 
25.4% since 1939.* Or would 
you rather not? 


Then look at the cost of elec- 
tricity — down 3.2% during the 
same period!* Feel better? 


Of course, the reduction is a 
nation-wide average, and partly 
due to increased usage, which 
earns lower rates. But it contin- 


ues a long-time trend. 
*Both figures from U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The low price of electricity 


. ° 
In fact, the average American 
family gets about twice as much 
electricity for its money today 


‘as it did 15 years ago! 


(So why isn’t your bill cut in 


half? Because you have more 
electric servants now. Kilowatt- 
hours are much cheaper — but 
you're using a lot more of ’em!) 


Will you pardon us a moment 
while we point with pride to our 


wartime record? Production up 
— price down —no rationing —no 
shortages. , 


Thanks to far-sighted business 
management, every war plant 
making weapons had plenty of 
electric power. And so will every 
peacetime factory making jobs! 
© Hear NELSON EDDY in "THE ELECTRIC 
HOUR,” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. 


NOW every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EWT, 
‘CBS Network. 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


% Names on roquess from this magasine. 


DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT'S CHEAP AND ISN'T RATIONED! 











DEPENDABLE 
PROTECTION 
TO DESTINATION 


FIBREEN protects war shipments 
in transit — assures arrival at 
destination in usable condition. 
Those very same properties that 
make Fibreen a dependable pro- 
tection for war goods are the 
ones you need to protect peace- 
time shipments to destination. 
Fibreen is furnished in various 
weights and 
’ widths that meet 
Ic every wrapping 
requirement. 


Send for a Semple! 
Test ” By Teering! 
Fibreen is the ideal See How Tough Fibreen tel 
wrapping for small 
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baby shirts in my home city of Memphis. 
We are in the midst of a cotton-growing 
country and yet my question is: 

Where can I purchase at least eight cotton 
shirts before winter strikes? 

My grandfather was the largest cotton fac- 
tor in the world with one exception; yet to- 


day I am unable to purchase eight cotton 


baby: shirts for my two grandchildren. 
PHOEBE GrosvENOR EvANS 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Search for Causes 


The Periscope (Newsweex, Nov. 138) 
states that by next spring it is expected we 
will have an egg surplus of 600,000,000 
dozens. My question is: 

Why do Lhave to pay 60.cents a dozen for 
eggs with all this surplus in the offing? 


J. W. Henry 
Plateau, Ala. 


Congress authorized the Administration to 
support the prices of eggs as a war measure. 


PO 


Prisoner-Producer 
I thought you would be interested’ to 
know how the story of the beauty contest at 
Oflag 64 (NEwsweeEK, Nov. 20) came out of 
a German prison 


sentatives of the 
YMCA visit prison- 
er-ot-war camps in 
Germany regularly to 
learn the men’s 
needs. On a recent 
visit one of our work- 
ers heard about the 
contest and cabled 
details to us when 
he returned to our 


Lt. John Glendin- 
ning of New York, 
the 23-year-old pris- 
oner whose girl 
friend won the beau- 
ty contest, is the camp's leading producer- 
director-actor. Enclosed is a photograph of 
him taken by the Germans soon after his 
capture. 





His girl won 


Joun R. BurKHART 
War Prisoners’ Aid Committee 
YMCA 
New York, N. Y. 


Poona 


A Wallace Question 

A difference of opinion has developed in 
our office. One faction claims that Wallace 
was dropped from the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Vice President to a great extent be- 
cause the CIO and Sidney Hillman disliked 
him. The other side claims Sidney Hillman 
wanted Wallace but other interests ruled 
him out. The point is a difficult one to prove 
by actual fact. 

Rosert J. West 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The record shows and the best evidence 
is that Hillman’s first choice was Wallace 
and he directed a last-ditch fight for his 

evidence 


nomination. There is also sufficient 


~ 


See, SS agen a ee 
‘“ e © 
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camp Neutral repre- - 








TOOTH PASTE or POWDER 


ONLY JODENT IS MADE 
IN TWO TEXTURES 


No.1 for teeth easy-te-bryten 
.-- Ne. 2 for teeth hard-te- 
bryten. Made by a Dentist 
te safely remove smudges 


eos even smoke smudge. 








offices in Stockholm. . 





Buy An Extra 






CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Vice-Pres. and Mag. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 46th = LY.C, 1 





BACK OF EVERY ATTACK ... 


Lroformed 


wire rope 





SPEEDS VITAL OPERATIONS 


e 


It’s hell on high water. Enemy 
dive bombers drop deadly loads. 
A direct hit! Exploding shells rip 
the ship wide open. It trembles and 
shudders. 

General alarm sounds. Then the 
command," Abandon ship!” All hands 
race for the lifeboats — their only 


means of escape from the flaming, 
sinking wreckage. 
Men huddled in these boats are 

/ lowered to safety by Preformed wire 

rope. It handles easily and smoothly. 

No delay from tangled, twisted rope 

when delay would cost lives. 

.! That’s why for lifeboats it’s 

Preformed. At sea, on land, in the 

skies, it’s the tough wire rope for 

the tough war jobs. 


. iSK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER 


ny . k a ; ; : a 
R SUPPLIER FOR PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


Dir. 


U 
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to indicate that of all men in public life to-- 


day Wallace probably is the favorite of the 
CIO. Truman was “acceptable” to Hillman 
if he could not put Wallace over, but he re- 
served the right: to make a fight for Wallace 
and there is no reason to question the sin- 
cerity of the battle he actually put up. 


Walking Since ’43 
You stated the three divisions needed to 


take the port of Brest were the Second, 


Eighth Motorized, and the 29th (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 2), The Eighth Motorized did not take 
part. It is now the Eighth Infantry Division 
and has been for quite some time. We were 
demotorized, much to our sorrow, during the 
summer of 1943 and we have been walking 
ever since. 
: Sct. R. Huccarp 
APO c/o Postmaster 
New York, N_Y. 
Bartholdi and the Lion 
Right in the head- 
lines today are the 
cities of Belfort and 
Colmar. Colmar in 
Alsace was the birth- 
place and home of 
Auguste Bartholdi, 
sculptor of the Statue 
of Liberty. At Bel- 
fort, France, he chis- 
eled from the face of 
a cliff a massive fig- 
ure, The Lion of 
Belfort. Next to Miss 
Liberty, this is Bar- 
tholdi’s _ best-known 


Culver 


Bartholdi . . . 


Brown Bros, 


. +» carved Liberty and -lion 


work. It marks the farthest German advance 
in that sector in the Franco-Prussian war. 


E. F. ELLMAKERI 
Sterling, Ill. 


PoDmae 


Call for Daddy Warbucks 

The outfit of Sea Bees to which I am at- 
tached contains a cross section of young men 
from almost all 48 states. There has been a 
fine opportunity in fifteen months overseas 
to observe the political and economic reac- 
tions of a group of men who are representa- 
tive of skilled workmen, white-collar work- 
ers, and of the average 18- to 28-year-old 
men who make up the bulk of the armed 
forces. 

From this cross section where I know each 
man well and personally, I get the exact op- 
posite of the despair about capitalism that 
Harold i 
Daddy 


The bulk of the men here are 


Second to none as a distinguished and 
efficient timekeeping instrument, and created 
in accordance with inflexible Croton stand- 
ards of precision, this popular 14kt. gold 
waterproof “Aquamedico” resists shocks and 
magnetism, is equipped with a dependable 
17-jewel movement, sweep second hand, lumi- 
nous dial, unbreakable glass.:Sold at better 
stores. Free booklet on request. Croton Watch 
Co., 48 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


FOR ALL TIME SINCE 1870 


It's holiday time...a time that 
calls for the very finest in wines. 
Widmer's stocks are insufficient 
to fill all demands . .. but here's 
hoping you'll find what you want. 


NEW YORK STATE 
WIDMER’S WINES 
and Vermouths 


Vintners of Fine Wines Since 1888 
WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS, Inc., NAPLES, N.Y. 








‘.¥. 








When express highways are built to by-pass 
crowded cities—roads widened to serve the 
needs of advanced distribution—mountains 
of surface materials will be moved by huge, 
new road-building machinery. For these 
earth-movers a perfected application of 
HYCON hydraulic power will give new 
muscles to controlling forces, lessen the 
operator’s fatigue, and give him Finger-Tip 
Control in actuating the powerful machines 
and their giant loads. 

This light, compact power plant is engi- 
neered to apply controlled force to steering, 
braking, and many other heavy tasks. For 
doing the manually impossible, builders of 
ponderous machines—in their plant equip- 
ment as in their products—can call on the 
mechanical force of HYCON hydraulic units. 


Plan for their installation in your new or 
modernized production facilities, and in your 
new products to meet new competition. 

LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Finger Coviteol — IN SUPER-HIGHWAY acumen 


HYCON PUMPS 

for immediate Delivery 

Because of. their compactness and phenomenally 
high pressure—furnishing variable delivery up to 3000 
pounds per square inch—HYCON pumps will do a 
great many hydraulic jobs better. 


Today there are available HYCON pumps and 
valves in the 3000-pound range for commercial 
applications to control or actuate machine tools, 
giant presses, dump truck lifts, materials-handling 
mechanisms and remote-control circuits. They will 
operate brakes, clutches and steering devices of 
heavy vehicles; test high-pressure apparatus; and 
solve a wide variety of other hydraulic problems, 
Write for full information. 


. 


For Tomorrow ... Infinitely variable pressure 
controls at YOUR finger tips 


++ HWCON: -- 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Wigh -Fessune ydeaulic 


Patented—Manufactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 


Dison 





TomMMY would pick his mother’s precious stainless stec! 
saucepan for his backyard skirmishes. It made such a shining 
helmet. 


But Mom has other plans for her pet cooking utensil. She 
was lucky enough to get it before the stores ran out of stain- 
less steel ware—and it should last her a lifetime. 


For ARMCO Stainless always looks like new. This hard, 
bright, rustless metal is not easily scratched or dented. It 
cannot be harmed by food acids. And it is so easy to clean. 


More people can buy beautifully designed stainless cook- 
ing-ware for their kitchens—and flat-ware for their tables— 
when America’s production turns to peace. Armco has greatly 
extended its research facilities to aid manufacturers in using 
stainless steel in a wider variety of products. It is one of the 
many special purpose steels that have made Armco widely 
known as the specialist in sheet steels. The American Rolling 

Mill Company, 3331 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Special Purpose Sheet Steels 
FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 
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favor of the system of private enterprise. 

Less than 1 per cent of the men, the 
pseudo intelligentsia, are parlor pinks who 
consider that all papers in the United States 
with the exception of In Fact and PM have 
their editorial content closely controlled by 
the moneyed interests. These pinks are more 
rabid and opinionated about politics and 
economics than the average man, are out- 
spoken and able to quote glib facts and fig- 
ures to prove their views. In general they 
are not the best producers in this society. 

My general impression from knowing this 
group of men is that the day of success in 
private enterprise is not over. These men 
favor centralization only as far as their being 
given the right to work is concerned. Beyond 
that they are capitalists in the best sense of 
the word. 

Mr. Grey has in his comic strip a powerful 
medium for swaying public opinion. If men 
with such a great audience remain silent and 
let the pinkos do all the talking, the inar- 
ticulate -middle class may be turned social- 
istic by the outspoken ‘leftist groups. I feel 
that Daddy Warbucks with his example of 
the grandeur of success is a strong counter- 
weapon to the type of class war the Bol- 
shevists are trying to ignite in the United 
States. 

Daddy is a great guy. He could do a good 
job if he were reincarnated. How about it, 
Mr. Grey? 


Haron M. Conen 
Lr. MC U.S.N.R. 


c/o FPO 
- San Francisco, Calif. 


POoDQD 


South Boston Face : 

Re: Saltonstall’s “South Boston Face” 
( NewsweEEk, Nov. 20). I'm a Bostonian and 
it happened like this. 
Beefy Jim Curley 
(no Adonis himself) 
said Saltie had a face 
like a “fried egg.” 
Saltie replied that he 
thought he had real- 
ly a “typical South 
Boston face.” [South 
Boston is the social 
opposite of Salton- 
stall’s Beacon Hill. 
Editor.] This  en- 
deared Saltonstall to 
the Irish Catholics 


wterautiodal 
Is it fried egg ial : 
or South Boston? Mor Boston. old is 


Marvin STICKNEY 
New York City 


Bows and Guns 

In the Nov. 6 issue you stress a point that 
I am sure no archer harbors even in the back 
of his mind. We archers hold modern fire- 
arms as deadly weapons and the person who 
uses them is every bit as much of a sports- 
man as any archer. No archer looks down on 
any gun hunter with contempt or disap- 
proval, 


N. E. QuavE 
President 


Greenwood Archers 
White Plains, N. Y. 








- and for Holiday Hospitality, the Whiskey 
that's “Mellow as Morning Sunshine” 


qo reminder for that extra - 

note of enjoyment...the bright-, C N L E Y 

morning taste of SCHENLEY Reserve. _ ' 

Satisfying as friendship . . . mellow CWE SCHENLEY 


as the spirit of giving:..SCHENLEY A Product of SCHEN LEY Distillers Corp. 
Reserve is the right whiskey for the THE HOUSE OF AGED WHISKIES 


festive season. 


5 BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof. The straight whiskies In Schenley Reserve are years or more old; M% s traight whiskey, 60% neutral 
spirits distilled from grain. 23% straight whiskey, 6 years old, 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. Schenley Distiters Corp., N.Y, Cc, 





Room to grow is a vital con- 
sideration in your planning for 
industrial development in the 
era of peace that lies ahead. 

Norfolk and Western territory 
offers the strong advantage of 
plenty of room to grow in the 
vast, strategically located region 
that extends from the Midwest 
to the year-round, ice-free Port. 
of Norfolk, Va., and midway 
between the North and South — 
plus these other essentials to 
sound, industrial progress: 

An abundance of raw ma- 
terials — huge reserves of all- 
purpose bituminous coal, lime- 
stone and numerous other 
minerals. Extensive forests.and 
many rivers. Quick access to the 
nation’s markets over the fast, 
efficient rail system of the Nor- 
folk and Western. Intelligent 
native labor. A friendly tax 
policy. Ample power. Excellent 
living conditions in a climate 
without extremes. 

In short, here is a territory 
that has what it takes for most 
types of industry — plastics, 
textiles, Reavy chemistry, wood- 
working and agricultural by- 
products, just to name a few. 
If you are planning to establish a 
new industry, relocate, or expand, 
then by all means, investigate 
the advantages of Norfolk and 
Western territory— 
where there is plenty 
of room to grow. 


* * * 


For detailed informa- 
tion, write: Industrial 
and Agricultural De- 
partment, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, 
Roanoke 17, Virginia. 
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the 
British to Salonika. Now the 
question of disarming them and 
other resistance forces in the 
liberated countries has raised 
vital international issues between 
the Allies. See page 25. (British 
Official photo from Iiiternational ) 
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*At the Fighting Fronts 
}#Missing in Action 


Emily Coleman’s Hobby 


wi the musical sea- 
son in full swing, a 
typical evening for Emily* 
Coleman would probably 
start at Carnegie Hall for 


porary music. 


nies and the musicians’ union. 
















Music Editor Coleman’s broad task of 
covering the entire panorama of contem- 


the first portion of a Phil- 
harmonic concert, shift to 
the Metropolitan in time 
z for the last two acts of 
Aida,” and finish at Café Society Down- 
town to catch a promising new swing 
band. None of it may make a News- 
WEEK story, but all of it is essential to 





Coleman 





For, although the fact is seldom 
realized, America is the most musical na- 
tion on earth. Adequate news coverage 
demands that we ignore the labels “high 
brow” and “lowbrow,” accepting the lat- 
est Tin Pan Alley smash hit and the latest 
Shostakovich symphony as equal parts of 
the current musical picture. And Miss 
Coleman’s department does a remarkable 
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job of reporting it—ballet or swing band, 
opera or crooner, the concert-booking sit- 
uation (upon which most of you depend 
for your best classical music), or the dif- 
ferences between the recording compa- 


Emily Coleman comes from Texas 
—and is mighty proud of it. She received 
her M.A. from the American University 
at Washington, majoring, strangely 
enough, in history and government. When 
she came to NEWSWEEK six years ago she 
might have been assigned to the National 
Affairs Department had she not had an 
engrossing hobby—music. She began in- 
stead as a researcher in Music, and one 
year later became a writer—for some time 
the only woman writer on the NEws- 
WEEK staff. 





Having proved both her writing 
ability and her understanding of music, 
Miss Coleman became head of the de- 
partment in 1942 and has since filled the 
post with sow. and imagination. For 
music is more than her job; it has re- 
mained her hobby. Her apartment is al- 
most lined with albums of phonograph 
records which she plays all hours of the 
day and night. She is a regular guest on 
the ballet quiz broadcast from the Metro- 
politan and is currently writing a book on 
the ballet in America. 


Her entire task is aided by a wide 
personal friendship among those who 
make up the musical picture—opera stars, 
song pluggers, managers, pianists, croon- 
ers and swooners. She is possessed of an 
absorbing interest in the development of 
young artists and has been the first to di- 
rect national attention to such personali- 
ties as the dramatic ballerina Nora Kaye, 
the prima donna Dorothy Kirsten, and the 
young violinist Carroll Glenn. 


Under Emily Coleman’s guidance 
our Music Department has developed a 
large readership aniong the important 
figures of the musical world—causing 
NEWSWEEK in many cases to take its place 
alongside the trade journals of the pro- 
fession. But Miss Coleman’s greatest en- 
thusiasm remains the basic function of 
supplying you with the news of music, its 
continuing and developing influence on 
all of American life. 
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Please help keep LONG DISTANCE circuits clear - 
for necessary calls < on Detoubes 24, 25 and 26. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


A shake-up of the U.S. Civil Service * 


Commission and the retirement of Pres- 
ident Harry B. Mitchell and Com- 
missioner Lucille Foster McMillin is 
rumored in Washington,. . . Harry D. 
White, director of the Treasury's mone- 
tary research and chief architect of the 
. Bretton Woods monetary stabilization 
plan, has been. recommended by Secre- 
tary Morgenthau for promotion to As- 
sistant Secretary . . . Incidentally, when 


Morgenthau presented his resignation 
after the election, F. D.-R. told him to 
stay on indefinitely . . . Foreign Eco- 


nomic Administrator Leo T. Crowley, 
though not against raising the FEA to 
department status after the war, sees no 
reason for it now. He still expects to re- 
turn to private business on V-E Day. To 
succeed him in the potential Cabinet 
post, however, he has recommended 
FEA’s general counsel, Oscar Cox, close 
friend of Harry Hopkins, who trial-bal- 
looned the projected change. r 


Why We Need More Guns 


Note on the Army’s urgent need for 
guns and war production: Allied officials 
were careful to conceal it at the time, 
but it now can be disclosed that there 
was confidence in high quarters a few 
months back that the war in Europe 
would be over by Nov. 15. This was 
based on the successes in France and 
the number of prisoners taken. At that 
time the Germans were believed to have 
only about 800,000 men available for 
defense on the western front, whereas 
the Allies now estimate they have killed, 
captured or wounded 1,150,000 Germans 
since D Day.* Overoptimism, of course, 
should not be considered as the only ex- 
planation of an exceedingly complex sit- 
uation. Other highly important factors 
were an earlier over-estimate of the value 
of planes as long-range artillery and a 
general belief that the war would be 
more mobile than it has been during 
long periods. ‘ 


Sports Releases Checked 


The War Department has told com-- 


manding officers in the field that no 
prominent person can be released from 
the Army for physical disability without 


prior approval by Washington. Although 
mentioning professional football players, 
the order also covers baseball and other 
sports figures, film actors, writers, and 
celebrities. It grew out of annoyance 
over released men who were physically 
able to return to sports stardom. 


Greenland’s Secret Weather 


Although two German weather posts 
in Greenland have been found and 
knocked out, the latest by the Coast 
Guard six weeks ago, the United States 
Army Air Forces still is maintaining 
daily reconnaissance, expecting the Nazis 
to try to land more men and equipment 
by submarine. Greenland weather usual- 
ly affords an accurate forecast for the 
weather in Western Europe three days 
later. This information enables the Ger- 
mans to determine how to deploy the 
Luftwaffe, panzers, and other forces for 
expected conditions of fog, rain, or clear 
weather. 


U. S. Propaganda Cut 


Now that the Germans have been 
squeezed back almost to their prewar 
borders, retrenchment. has be in 
overseas propaganda activities of Elmer 
Davis’s Office of War Information. A 
staff of some 3,300 members of the 
Washington and New York offices of the 
Overseas Branch already has been cut 
by 350, mostly in the Radio and Publi- 
cations Divisions. Edward W. Barrett, 
Deputy Director of Overseas Operations, 
is in Europe to decide how far to reduce 
the London and Paris offices. After V-E 
Day, the European staff will be stripped 
to a minimum. By that time major oper- 
ations will be concentrated in the Pacific. 
The OWI so far is unaffected by the pro- 
jected expansion of the State Depart- 
ment’s cultural and public relations 
activities under Archibald MacLeish, al- 
though Davis expects that the State De- 
partment will absorb the remaining OWI 
functions at the end of the war with 


Japan. 


Farm Export Problem 


The need for export markets for agri- 
cultural surpluses in postwar years may 
mean more cooperation from farmers in 
the Administration’s problem of increas- 
ing foreign trade as gmere of achieving 
postwar prosperity. Sniping continues at 
the Hull sécigevoaidinne policy, whieh 
may run into postwar opposition. Farm- 
organization leaders and farm-bloc con- 
gressmen are showing a tendency to sup- 
port some plan aimed at raising the ability 


of the world to buy from this country as 
a means of creating markets for agricul- 
tural products. 


Washington Notes 


Neither Chairman James Mead of the 
Senate War Investigating Committee nor 
Sen. Homer Ferguson, leading figures 
in the committee’s cigarette investigation, 
are smokers . . . Incidentally, senators 
and representatives are being shown no 
favors at the cigarette counters in the 
Capitol Building restaurants . . . Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle Jr. 
was fortified in his fight for “freedom of 
the air” at the International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference by private warnings 
given by leading Administration senators - 
—and conveyed to the British—that they 
would fight ratification of any treaty 
based on international quotas . . . Gen. 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, new chief 
British representative on the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, is expected to arrive in 
Washington to take up his duties shortly. 
British officials are frantically searching 
for a twelve-bedroom house which the 
General has requested as a residence for 
himself and his staff. 





Struggle for Hitler’s Power 


A struggle for supreme power is going 
on inside Germany between Gestapo 
Chief Heinrich Himmler and Martin 
Bormann, little-publicized boss of the 
Nazi party machine. Whatever the state 
of Hitler’s health, he no longer is acting 
as Fiihrer and his powers have been 
divided between Himmler, Bormann, and 
Joseph Goebbels. Himmler is in charge 
of the conduct of the war and is letting 
the Wehrmacht generals run it. Bormann 
directs party matters and Goebbels is in 
charge of foreign affairs and propaganda. 
Géring has been quietly pushed aside. 
Goebbels ‘s waiting on the outcome of 
the struggle between Himmler and Bor- 
mann, hoping to back the winner. The 
latter two have been reported at times 
as enemies and again as thick as thieves. 
Both reports are true, for both men are 
treacherous—rivals as well as partners. 
But Goebbels hasn’t been quiet. He's 
been currying the favor of several army 
units. Should the army ever turn against 
the Nazis these units may save Goebbels’s 
hide (see page 58). 


From Inside Germany 


In two months the Nazis have issued 
as much paper currency as was in circula- 
tion when they gained power. Dr. Walther 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Funk, head of the Reichsbank, is con- 


sidering banknotes without serial num- 
bers to avoid indicating how much pa- 
per is in circulation . . . The famous 
wood carvers of Oberammergau are 
now making artificial limbs . . . The 
Japanese press corps is pulling out of 
Germany; seven correspondents and 
members of the Domei agency staff 
left Berlin recently for Sweden. 


The Silent Treatment 


Look for a silent, if not soft, U.S. 
policy on Argentina. Diplomatic dis- 
patches from Buenos Aires indicate that 
the Farrell government wants to behave; 
that the anti-government forces in Argen- 
tina are growing stronger and constitut- 
ing a threat to that regime. Secretary 
Stettinius will not depart sharply from 
Hull’s policy of hostility to Argentina, 
but he will avoid further name calling 
and hope fdr a break that will facilitate 
more satisfactory relations. 


France and the Balkans 


One of the subjects discussed in Mos- 
cow by de Gaulle and Stalin was the 
question of France’s participation in po- 
litical affairs in the Balkans and Eastern 
Europe. The French are anxious to re- 
establish some measure of their prewar 
prestige in these regions. Jean Paul- 
Boncour of the French Foreign Office 
has been designated as de Gaulle’s agent 
in Rumania, subject to the approval of 
the Soviet authorities. 


China’s Inflation 

U. S. Treasury officials believe nothing 
substantial can be done to combat the 
wild inflation in China unless military 
victories in the Chinese homeland estab- 
lish the stability of the central govern- 
ment and end Chinese isolation from the 
rest of the world. The half-billion-dollar 
credit established by the U. S. for China 
has been used up to a considerable ex- 
tent, but even that portion which is left 
is of more or less illusory: nature. In 
the long run, officials say, dollars in 
New York do the Chinese Government 
no more good than machine guns in New 
York would help the Chinese Army so 
long as the country is largely cut off from 
commercial relations with the outside 
world. Foreign credit does little good 
if there is no way of transporting goods 
to China. 


Nazi Weapons 


In new weapons, diplomats reaching 
Stockholm say the Germans have only 
V-1 and V-2. Others won't be ready 
for a long time. The Nazis have plenty 
of gas but hesitate to use it because 
of certain Allied reprisal. Yet they may 
resort to it when the situation gets 
desperate . . . German guns and am- 


munition still are reaching the eastern 
and western fronts in quantity from 
factories moved from the bomb zones 


es 








Reich, particularly tle Katowice region 
. . . But the oil and gasoline situation 
is serious. None is available for diplo- 
mats through regular channels. They 
can buy it with liquor, cigarettes, and 
coffee on about this ratio: 8 gallons for 
a quart of liquor. : 


Trends Abroad 


Madrid sources say a number of Ger- 
mans reaching Spain by air recently have 
carried papers giving their birthplace as 
Argentina to help them obtain Argentine 
passports in Madrid and Lisbon . . . 
Germans in Spain are organized along 
Nazi lines. They have their children’s 
organizations and their Nazi clubs in 
larger cities. Every Saturday young Nazis 
wearing brown shirts with swastika arm- 
bands are seen in the streets of Madrid. 
On the way to their meetings they pass 
the U. S. Embassy . . . Messages of pro- 


test against political persecutions in 


Spain, signed by prominent Mexicans, 
have been sent to the Portuguese Minister 
in Mexico to be forwarded to Madrid and 
to Franco’s Ambassador in Washington 
. .. Sweden understands that Russia will 
not frown on its refusal to join the United 
Nations shipping pool. 





Coffee Crisis 


Ambassadors of some Latin American 
coffee countries have appealed to the 


‘ State Department to lift the price ceilings 


on coffee. The diplomats resented the 
OPA’s reaction to a previous report, not 
only because it was adverse, but as one 
envoy expressed it: “We were treated like 
salesmen trying to get more money for 
soap flakes or something.” They have 
asked the State Department to be mindful 
of resentment in their countries, where 
costs of producing coffee have mounted 
sharply. 


Irish Power 


So far unpublicized are the Eire Gov- 
ernment’s plans for fresh sources of hydro- 
electric power. The first of the new proj- 
ects will be on the Eme River, to yield 
about 200,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 
The Boyne and Lee Rivers are next. Peat- 
burning standby stations are being con- 
sidered. One at the Portarlington near the 
Clonsast Bog, to produce 90,000,000 
units yearly, has already been decided 
upon. These new developments not only 
will meet anticipated demands for power 
but their construction and power-line ex- 
tension will create employment for thou- 
sands of Irishmen who eventually will be 
released from British war industries. 


Business Footnotes 

‘Wartime development .of chemicals 
from petroleum is prompting some of the 
major oil producers to go into the chemi- 


cal business. Among Shell Oil’s 
plans-is fertilizer production . . : Chemists 


ein 
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have developed a new type of atabrine 
which is many times more effective and 


-much less toxic. In production int small 


quantities, the quinine substitute is now 
on its way to the Pacific fronts . . . Bank- 
ing circles are beginning to believe that 
the Bretton Woods-conceived Bank for 
Reconstruction, which many regard as 
vital to the emergency ‘period as distinct 
from the long run, has a much better 
chance than the Monetary Fund . . . Brit- 
ish importers and brokers fear govern- 
ment continuation of bulk buying even 
after the war may put many of them out 
of busiriess. For example, trade circles say 
the British Ministry of Food is negotiating 
for bulk purchase of Australian and New 
Zealand beef, mutton, lamb, and dairy 


‘products as far ahead as June 1948. 


Canadian bacon is also being bought 
well ahead (see page 63). 





Radio: A Show for Judy 


Locok for Judy Garland to star in a 
network show of her own, providing 
broadcasting does not interfere with 
her M-G-M work. . . Unless their listener 
ratings go up in the next thirteen weeks, 
at least two expensive network programs 
with top name stars-will be dropped by 
their sponsors . . . Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 
(tea, etc.), is Planning to buy time on the 
CBS network and will probably sponsor 
Inner Sanctum, the mystery chiller pro- 
gram . . . Radio writers and producers 
with movie ambitions have found mystery 
programs a short cut to Hollywood. No 
less than four of the networks’ whodunits 
are now established as film series. 


Press: Film Magazine Poll 

Dr. George Gallup’s. organization will 
poll the motion picture public for Photo- 
play Magazine to pick the best picture of 
1944 and the most popular actor and 
actress . . . The Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs is planning to 
revamp its slick, graphic magazine En 
Guardia, now printed in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French, to include. more ar- 
ticles of interest to Latin American wom- 
en . ... Discount post-election rumors 
that a new daily is being planned for 
Rochester, N. Y., to compete with Frank 
Gannett’s two newspapers in that city. 


A Few Biographers 

“The Life and Death of Enrico Ca- 
ruso,” a biography of the famous singer 
by his widow, Dorothy Park Benjamin 
Caruso, will be released in the spring 
by Simon & Schuster; the book will be 
packed with anecdotes, personal letters, 
photographs, and Caruso-drawn cari- 
catures . . . Sophie Tucker is: working on 
her autobiography, which Doubleday, 
Doran _ is uling for spring release 
. . Peggy Guggenheim, wealthy patron 
of surrealist art and ex-wife of two sur- 
realist artists, is g an autobiog- 
raphy for fall publication by Dial Press. 














This is the way it will be: 


The train will come roll- 
ing triumphantly .down 
the rails and halt at your 
station. 


Down the steps will come a lean, hard, confident 
figure, topped by a grin you’ve loriged to see. 


The war will be over—and you can ease the 
‘ache that has been in your arms with a long, 
tight embrace that says all the things you 
haven’t had words for. 


Yes, the war will be over. But our work won't. 


We will have many things to do—for him, for you, 
for the finer future we’re fighting for—and it is 


our aim to do them. You want, and we want to 


give you, finer cars, better roadbeds, faster, more 
modern motive power to replace the eaiphidiesee., 
equipment now rapidly wearing out under war's 


‘doubled load. 


The big thing is that the great day that’s coming 
can be more than a day of victorious reunion. It 
can also be a day of fresh starting in the shaping 
of a finer America. For him you are waiting to 
welcome home—for you who have been so patient 
with war-imposed travel limitations—we intend to 
do our share in making it just such a day. 














| Washington 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





All the carefully laid reconversion plans mapped for the day of 
Germany’s defeat are on the shelf. They may never be used. 
“Uncertainty” is the key word for the future of business and in- 
dustry. That is the boiled-down, inside situation on war produc- 
tion and planning. It will stay that way until victory in Europe 
definitely is in sight. 


The fact is that the government’s top war mobilizers don’t know 
—because war itself is uncertain—how much of this country’s 
industrial capacity will be required for the defeat of Japan. It 
could end up at 60%, the figure estimated four mgnths ago. And 
it could be much higher. So washing machines, refrigerators 
and their like are once again a hazy mirage. 


Manpower troubles will continue. Congress won't tackle any 
remedial legislation this year. Action next year is highly doubt- 
ful, althougn a moderate Administration program would have 
support. Capitol scorn withered the Somervell-Krug bonus idea 
for war Saolers who stick to their jobs. 


The WPB’s current production policy is to keep its plans fluid 
enough to permit quick shift-overs as war demands vary. The 
need for flexibility was emphasized recently by disclosure of an 
urgent need for designers to adapt planes to jet propulsion, an 
immense demand for rockets, and unprecedented requirements 
fer 2 ain old artillery and ammunition. 


Tais state of uncertainty extends to Capitol Hill. Tax planning 
for post-V-E Day is being slowed down; the future of Federal 
finances is far beyond accurate prediction. The general uncer- 
tainty may well stand in the way of broad social-security revi- 
sion next year. ; 


Allied planning for the partition and governing of postwar Ger- 
many is proceeding with a smoothness officials describe as sur- 


prising. Contrary to published reports, there has been no change . 


—except perhaps to become more determined—in U. S. policy 
opposing creation of any post-armistice central German gov- 
ermment. 


Plans now in the making, however, would utilize much of the 
Reich’s governmental machinery. If their rationing system 
works, for instance, Allied authorities will not institute a new 
one. Non-Nazi German technicians in key posts will service 
railroads, utilities, and so on. 


Russian conferees, unce accused of refer-it-to-Moscow tactics 
which held up decisions, now act speedily and amicably, even 
pressing Britons and Americans at times for their final word. 


U. S. negotiators on the advisory commission, who must clear 
licy matters through State, War, and Treasury chieftains, are 
aving their difficulties. Britain’s policy, on the other hand, is 
directed entirely. from the Foreign Office. France, for the first 
time taking active part in the talks, worries the Big Three lest 


she seek to reopen questions settled by the others earlier. 
e 


King cotton’s shaky throne is more wobbly because of the war. 
Of all the farm dislocations caused by the conflict, the cotton 


crisis is coming to a head most quickly. That’s why both Con- 
gressional and Executive interest in the subject is stirring. 


Normal cotton markets have been cut off. Surpluses, therefore, 
are piling up here and in Brazil, Argentina, and Egypt. Corte. 
spondingly, Europeans and Asiatics who once imported lar 
quantities are turning to synthetic fibers. Reopening these 
markets is a job for the near future, but experts think ‘cotton 
never again will win back many of these buyers. ° 


U.S. policy for promoting markets while maintaining grower 
prices is as yet unsettled. The export subsidy now in effect is 
opposed by the State Department on the ground that it encow- 
ages international price wars. It wants the product to find its 
own world price level as a stimulus to consumption; a subsidy 
would be paid directly to growers to support their living 
standard. 


Export-subsidy advocates contend a producer subsidy would 
cost hundreds of millions. They deny their system would unb:l- 
ance normal-trade conditions. But among government farm of- 
ficials, where this view is strongest, some of the higher-uys, 
including Secretary Wickard, are leaning toward the State Dc- 
partment’s theory. 


Farm officials have their eyes on five other commodities in 
which world production and commerce may face adjustment 
when peace comes. Foremost is wheat. Current supplies are 
comfortable, only a little on the surplus side. But high acreage 
carries the threat that, with good growing weather, a whopping 
big world surplus could accumulate in a year. 


Other troublesome crops: Wool—smothering supplies now are 
on hand. Vegetable oils—cottonsced, flax, soybeans, and peanuts 
will compete again with the South Pacific coconuts. Ricc- 
Burma, big prewar producer, will enter the trade again. Sugar 
—shortages will turn to surpluses as liberated Europe restores 
beet production and shipping opens up to the eane countries. 


Key house legislators are going ahead with plans to put peace- 

time military training on the statute books next year. They sce 

the issue as a hot potato, steamed by religious and educational 

groups advocating delay. But the system has wide support in 
th parties, among isolationists as well as internationalists. 


Opinions are slowly taking shape on the form the military train- 
ing should take. There is considerable backing for a one-solid- 
year course in real military, gun-shooting discipline. President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion that the program emphasize health- 
building has much support. Veterans and educational interests 
are working on ways to dovetail military and college education. 


J ustice Department policy toward seditionists for the remainder 
of the war is wrapped up in the question of whether to reopen 
the mass sedition trial. Biddle’s past instructions have leaned 
toward the liberal; less than 100 prosecutions since Pearl Ha'- 
bor as against more than 2,200 in the last war. : 


The Attorney General’s chief advisers are split. Some think 


dropping the case would admit defeat, invite further violations, 
and make existing policy weak-kneed. Others want a new trial 


only for eight or ten chief defendants. Still others, who lack en- 
— over sedition cases generally, would forget the whole 
thing. ; 
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For the first time —an automatic control 





that is as versatile as manual control 


The Bullard ““Man-Avu-TRoL” principle of re transfers to a simple automatic 
control, man’s ability to think and act for himself... and with an accuracy and con- 
sistency far beyond any man’s ability. 

A machine, for example, can now be made to turn out a given part... and then can 
be changed over to machine an altogether different part...in a matter of hours, not days. 
Thus the Bullard “Man-Au-TROL” gives you the advantage of increased production and 
lower costs offered by special-purpose machinery... plus the advantage of complete 
flexibility: within the range Of manually operated pachinesy --ferillicy that even in- — ~ 
cludes manual’ Operation, instantly, as desired.” . (BULLARD) 






The Bullard ‘Company, Bridgeport 2, Cappancet, MAN A N -AU "TROL 


The St contro! that i (Ss 
as versatileas manual controf 
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100% automaticity... no hu- 
man or cumulative error... 
control to closest tolerances, 
— a tremendous.cost advantage 
in competitive markets! 








,. bil can |gét thew?” 
YES .. you can now get all | 


the G-E fluorescent lamps you 


need for existing sockets! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QBELE CTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 

“The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p.m. 

EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every 
. weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


Buy More War Bonds—and Hold Them 
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Friction Over Policy for Europe 
Disturbs Relations of Big Three 


Idealism of United States 
Clashes With Realism of British 
and Quiet Toughness of Reds 


The sky, as a wise Chinese remarked 
after Munich, was black with the wings 
of chickens coming home to roost. Of 
course, the shadows that fell last week 
on the relations between the Allies were 
not nearly so deep as those which de- 
scended after Munich. But in a way 
they raised issues even more funda- 
mental. 

Like most crises, this one seemed to 
fall full-blown on a largely unprepared 
world. The division between Left and 


Right in Greece was known to be wide 


but not so wide as to bring about the 
civil war which raged in the classic 
streets of Athens. The differences be- 
tween the United States and Britain over 
Italy were no secret. But there had never 
been any indication that they’ would 
reach the stage of open rebuke between 
Washington and London. 
This was not the big crisis. That may 
never occur. But last week’s interna- 
tional disturbance was almost certain to 
be only the first of a series of half-way 
crises between the great Allies. For the 
upsurge of the resistance movements, 
particularly where they act under Com- 
munist guidance, has raised the basic is- 
sue of revolution throughout Europe. 


One thing was clear: The events. of | 


last week marked a point of departure 
in the efforts of Russia, Britain, and the 
United States to frame a policy to deal 
with this new Europe. So far, the Soviets 
have acted tough and said little. The 
British have begun to act tough and have 
explained why. The Americans have just 
explained. 


Britain Delivers the Goods 


Britain's policy toward the problems 
of liberated Europe was Winston Church- 
ill’s policy. That meant that it was based, 
first of all, 6n the interests of the empire, 
over the dissolution of which the Prime 
Minister does not propose to preside. 
Furthermore it mcant that the policy was 

\ 


conservative. Finally, it meant that it 
was unequivocal. 

The last virtue almost seemed to be 
placed first by Churchill in the House ot 
Commons debate, which the government 


called in answer to some highly moral 


criticism of British action in Greece. 
“Poor old England,” the Prime Minister 
soliloquized, “We have to assume the 
burden and the most thankless tasks and 
be shot at, criticized, and abused from 
every quarter. But at least we know 
what is our aim, our object.” 

In other words: Britain, thank God, 
has a policy and part of it is not to 
consent in the Communizatian of Europe. 
By putting it that bluntly, Churchill 
voiced a sentiment that most of the west- 
ern world, seemingly mesmerized by the 
advance of Communism, long had waited 
to hear. The Prime Minister denied that 
the resistance movements, by virtue of 








fights against the Germans, had the “right 
to govern such vast complex communi- 
ties as Belgium, Greece, or Holland.” 


Harlots Not Admitted: Britain’s policy 
was to accept the responsibility it in- 
curred when it supplied arms to the re- 
sistance movements and helped liberate 


the occupied nations. That way they. 


might get democracy. And the Prime 
Minister went on to give an almost classic 
definition of democracy: 


“My idea of it is that the plain, humble 
common man—just the ordinary man who 
ke: ps a wife and family, who goes off to fight 
for his country when it is in trouble and goes 
to the poll at the appropriate time and puts 


_his cross on the ballot paper . . . that is the 


foundation of democracy. 
“ : . 

Democracy is not based on violence or 
terrorism, but on reason, on fair play, on 
freedom, on respecting other people’s rights 
as well as your own ambitions. Democracy is 
not a harlot to be picked up in the street by 
a man with a tommyzun.” 


Interference vs. Intricue: Having thus 
cl-aved the field, Churchill proceeced to 
particulars. He first cited the case of 
Belgium and revealed that a Leftist plot 
to overthrow the Pierlot government b 
violence had been frustrated only with 
the aid of British troops. He admitted 


Associated Press 


Briton and Greek: The symbol of unity now signifies discord 
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that the British action constituted “inter- 
ference in a marked form.” Then came 
the joker. The British action had been 
taken not on orders from London but on 
instructions from Gen. Dwight D., Eisen- 
hower. 

In the case of the veto of Count Sforza 
as Italian Foreign Minister, Churchill 
was able to pull out another joker—the 
revelation that Sforza had promised in a 
letter that he would not work against 
Marshal Badoglio, then Italian Premier. 
Instead, Sforza immediately began to in- 
trigue against the Marshal. As a result 
the British felt they could not trust him. 
In Rome, the Count admitted the essen- 
tial correctness of Churchill’s charges by 
excusing his intrigues against Badoglio 
on the grounds that the Marshal was a 
Fascist. 


“Make No Mistake”: That brought the 
Prime Minister to the real subject of the 
debate: Greece. The story was as simple 
as it was tragic. The British had brought 
Premier George Papandreou, a Socialist 
who had been imprisoned by the Ger- 
mans, to Cairo to resolve a bitter con- 
flict in the Greek Government-in-Exile. 
All parties eventually backed Premier 
Papandreou, including the ELAS resist- 
ance movement. 

Now the ELAS had its own ideas on 
liberation: “A well-organized _ plot,” 
Churchill called it, “by which the ELAS 
should march down to Athens and seize 
it by armed force and establish a reign 
of terror under the plea that they were 
purging collaborationists.” British forces 
apparently arrived just in the nick of 
time to foil this scheme—possibly be- 
cause they did not inform even the 
Greek Government of the timing of their 
landings. 

Last week, according to Churchill, the 
ELAS decided to attempt their revolu- 
tion anyway. It was a bad guess. The 
Prime Minister directed the British com- 
~ mander “to assume complete control of 
Athens and the districts around and to 
use what force was necessary . . . to 
drive out . .. ELAS bands.” And he told 
the House that if he were not dismissed, 
“make no mistake, we shall persist in this 
policy of clearing Athens and the Athens’ 
regions of all rebels.” 


What Fun: He was not dismissed. In a 
way the whole Commons debate was.a 
sham battle, for when the Prime Minister 
made the Greek question the subject of a 
vote of confidence, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that he would carry the House— 
as he did by 279 to 30, with 33 Labor 
abstentions. But however foregone the 
conclusion, Churchill charged into the 
battle of words with the same “what-fun” 
attitude with which he once galloped 
after the Mahdi’s hordes at -Omdurman. 
One by one these Churchill barbs stung 
his opponents: 

@ This one finished Willie Gallacher, lone 
Communist M.P.: “You are treated with 
extraordinary tolerance and great con- 
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General Scobie and Premier Papandreou: The Greeks want more than flour 


sideration in this House and you should 
learn to keep your mouth shut, at any rate 
for a few minutes.” 

@ Aneurin Bevan, who has appointed 
himself a personal gadfly to the Prime 
Minister, was properly ticked off: “I 
should have thought it was hardly pos- 
sible to state the opposite of the truth 
with more precision.” 

@ And when he needed a “little lubri- 
cant” Churchill toasted Lady Astor, the 
dauntless prohibitionist: “I know it will 
please the honorable lady to see me drink- 
ing water.” 


America Delivers the Protests 


United States policy toward the new 
Europe was idealistic, as befitted a nation 
with 3,000 miles of ocean between it 
and the reality of revolution. It was lib- 
eral as befitted a New Deal administra- 
tion. It was a policy with a small chip 
on its shoulder, as befitted a “rejuve- 
nated” State Department. 

This policy was expressed in two brief 
and unusual statements. The first state- 
ment in effect rebuked Britain for inter- 
fering in Italy’s internal affairs to the ex- 
tent of vetoing Count Sforza’s appoint- 
ment as Foreign Minister. It reflected a 
feeling that the British had tended to 
take matters too much into their own 
hands and had not previously consulted 
os in this particular action. 
Sforza himself is regarded in -capitals 
other than London as a vain and pomp- 
ous intriguer. The second statement, ex- 
pressing the hope that Greece would be 
able to choose its own government with- 
out interference, was immediately ex- 
ploited by ELAS in Greece and there 
were indications that the State Depart- 
ment was not entirely sure that it should 
have been issued. 


However, both statements were ex- 
pressions of a consistent American policy 
of unbending nonintervention. Moreover, 
the doctrine is supposed to apply to the 
countries occupied by the Russians as 
well as to those in the British sphere, 
although no specific protests have been 
addressed to Moscow. Yet Churchill’s 
speech seemed to imply that he thought 
the American policy was not a policy at 
all but a negation of a policy. 

At any rate, a call by Lord Halifax, the 
British Ambassador, on Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr. helped iron out 
the immediate Anglo-American differ- 


ences (see Emest K. Lindley’s Wash- 


ington Tides). When Halifax returned 
to the rambling embassy on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, he found a present from 


‘Stettinius awaiting him: a large Christ- 


mas turkey. The truce was disturbed only 
by a few Britain-baiting ‘senators. Al- 
ready excited by the open hearings this 
week on the new appointments to top 
State Department positions, they loudly 
assailed London perfidy. | 


Russia Collects the Goods. 


From Moscow came not a word of 
comment on British action in either 
Greece or Italy. One reason was that last 
spring the British and the Russians 
agreed upon a division of influence by 
which Russia took Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland while Brit- 
ain was given Greece and both agreed 
to share alike in Yugoslavia. This agree- 
ment was probably strengthened during 
the last Churchill-Moscow | conference. 
Another reason was that the -British pol- 
icy was much the same as that practiced 
by the Russians in their own area of 
influence. ‘ 

Both Britain and the United States 
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share mm the Allied control commissions - 


for Bulgaria and Rumania, but actually 
the decisions taken are exclusively Rus- 
sian. For example, the British representa- 
tive in Bulgaria, William E. Houston- 
Boswall, until recently was largely occu- 
pied in’ avoiding arrest by over-zealous 
local Red Army commanders. The So- 
viets have attached a Bulgarian Army 
Corps to their forces invading Hungary 
and formed an Austrian Brigade without 
consulting Washington or London. And 
they have been dismantling the refinery 
equipment in the Rumanian oil fields— 
mach of it belonging to’ American and 
British companies—without any prior con- 
sultation. In Yugoslavia, the British have 
been almost entirely squeezed out and 
King Peter’s chances of regaining his 
throne are rated as nil. 


The Watched Pot Boils 


In Greece the witch’s brew of in- 
ternal discord and foreign intervention 
boiled over. In Italy and Belgium, the 
pots were still simmering, but many were 
the hands ready to give them a stir. 


Greece: Athens, according to corre- 
spondents, was worse than a battlefield. 


‘Bullets whizzed constantly through the 


streets. Artillery and mortar shells from 
ELAS weapons banged down in Consti- 
tution Square and outside the Grande 
Bretagne Hotel, the headquarters of Pre- 
micr Papandreou’s government. British 
tanks and armored cars rolled through 
the streets. Spitfires strafed ELAS con- 
centrations and Wellington bombers 
showered them with explosives. | 

This was civil war. ELAS troops by the 
thousands held much of Athens and the 
surrounding countryside. Most of the 
fighting was between Joyal Greek troops 
and the partisans. But the British were 
forced increasingly to enter the fray, and 
it became obvious that Lt. Gen. Sir 
Ronald M. Scobie, thé British command- 
er, faced a full campaign unless some po- 
litical solution was found. And Harold 
Macmillan, British Minister resident at 
Mediterranean headquarters, was dis- 
patched to Athens as a troubleshooter. 


Italy: In Rome, Premier Ivanoe Bonomi 
succeeded in forming a new Cabinet ac- 
ceptable to the Allies, which included 
Palmiro Togliatti, Communist leader, as 
a Vice Premier. But the political crisis 
was overshadowed by the terrible scarcity 
of food and the general collapse of eco- 
nomic life. In the wretched back streets of 
Italian cities, a spirit of violence was 
growing which threatened to explode into 
a revolt far worse than that in Greece 
(see page 25). 


Belgium: In Brussels, the Communists 
opened a new campaign against the gov- 
ernment. And as in Italy, more depended 
on restoring the economic system to some- 
thing like order than on purely political 
sclutions. 
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Effects of the Stettinius Statement 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


In Washington, the first reac- 
tions to the slap on the wrist which 
Secretary of State Stettinius publicly 
administered to Britain were: In Brit- 
ish circles, dismay; in both American 
and British circles, surprise at the evi- 
dence thus revealed of the lack of un- 
derstanding or working arrangements 
between the two governments on 
questions so important to the prosecu- 
tion of the war and the organization 
of the peace. 

It is now clear that the incident sig- 
nified no serious rift in Allied unity. It 
may lead, as Lord Halifax expressed a 
hope, to better cooperation and liaison 
in the future. And, on further reflec- 
tion, both American and British circles 
tended toward the philosophical con- 
clusion that the fact that the incident 
should have caused so much excite- 
ment was in itself evidence that rela- 
tions between Britain and the United 
States are fundamentally healthy. 

Disagreements between the two na- 
tions as to policy, and its application, 
are inescapable. They are imbedded in 
differences in national intefest, tradi- 
tion, psychology, and judgment among 
the individuals controlling their respec- 
tive governments and_ representing 
them in the field. 

Some of these differences, especially 
those relating to postwar economic ar- 
rangements, have been openly aired. 
Others,, which the official representa- 
tives of the two nations have argued 
behind closed doors, have been ex- 
tensively reported and commented up- 
on in the press. These have included 
questions of war strategy. 

Since Dunkerque, “however—and to 
a greater extent since Pearl Harbor 
—most British and American differ- 
ences connected with the conduct of 
the war have been composed by con- 
sultation. And through the same meth- 


: ods, understandings have been reached 


on some of the problems of the peace. 
The machinery for coordinating diplo- 
matic operations, however, is not so 
well developed as that for fighting the 


war. . 


As background for the Stettinius 
statement, which bore the earmarks 
of White House inspiration, these un- 
derlying conditions should be noted: 

There is a feeling that British diplo- 
macy from top to bottom is more 
alert to and more aggressive in pro- 
tecting postwar national interests than 
ours. Many American officials and ob- 
servers doubted that Churchill's pref- 
erence for invasion of the Balkans over 


the cross-Channel offensive was based 
entirely on military concepts. 

In behalf of the British, it is only 
fair to observe that their interest in 
many of the details of the European 
settlement—and especially in the char- 
acter of the postwar governments on 
the shores of the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean—is more direct than ours. 

A parallel has been suggested be- 
tween the Stettinius statement. and 
British post-Napoleonic opposition to 
intervention of the Great Powers in the 
internal affairs of the smaller European 
states—a policy inaugurated by Castle- 
reagh and developed by Canning. This 
comparison would make Churchill the 
present-day Metternich. 

In Metternich’s time theré was, how- 
ever, a real concert of the major Con- 
tinental powers. They maneuvered 
among themselves to further their na- 
tional interests, but they were bound 
together by a common ideology—autoc- 
racy or benevolent despotism. There 
was no way in which the forces of 
democracy and national independence 
and unity could express themselves 


. except by insurrection. 


Today there is no such concert and 
that which is in process of formation 
embraces Communist Russia. Britain 
stands pledged with the United 
States to give the liberated peoples 
the opportunity to choose their own 
governments by democratic means. 
The United States appears as the ad- 
vocate of a world concert, anxious lest 
its chances of success in preserving 
the peace be prejudiced by too much 
reliance on spheres of influence. 


American doubts concerning Brit- 
ish policy in Europe are, of course, 


‘less sharp than concerning Russian 


policy. The Stettinius declaration ap- 
plies to Eastern, as well as Southern 
and Western, Europe. Having rapped 
the British, the United States is in a 
stronger position morally to insist that 
the settlement in Eastern Europe shall 
give more than lip service to the At- 
antic Charter. ile we do not have 
so direct an interest as Russia and 
Britain in the details of the European 
peace, our interest in its general char- 
acter and stability is profound—a point 
concerning which the Stettinius state- 
ment was a sharp reminder not only 
to London and Moscow but to the 
world in general. 


Editor's Note: For further comment 
on the Stettinius démarche, see Ray- 
mond Moley’s Perspective, Page 104. 
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Red Thrust on Hungarian Front 
May Be Master Key to Victory 


Vienna, Aim of Campaign, 
Is Strategically a Greater Prize 
Than Even Capital of Reich 


Months ago, the balance of fighting 
against the Nazis shifted from the Rus- 
sian front to the fronts where the western 
powers are engaging the enemy. By last 
week the British, Americans, and French 
were pinning down nearly 100 German 
divisions—70 from Switzerland to Hol- 
land and 27 in Italy. By contrast, the 
Red Army faced a total of 140 Nazi divi- 
sions. Of these however, 115 were on the 
quiet sectors.of the vast battle line. Only 
one sector, the Hungarian front, now 
manned by about 25 German divisions, 
was active. But despite the comparatively 
small numbers of Nazi troops thus en- 
gaged, it was in Hungary that the greatest 
strategic rewards to be gained on any 











Allied front were in prospect. It was a 
flanking move on the grand scale. With 
communication lines that curve all the 
way back through Rumania into Russia, 
the Soviets were now able to strike at 


_the very heart of Europe—possibly the 


only region where the Nazi fortress ac- 
tually shows a soft spot. 


Danube Break-Through 


Day after day the Red tide engulfed 
Hungary. Almost completely, it overran 
the water-girt triangle formed by the 
Danube River ‘in the east, the Drava 
River to the south, and 50-mile-long 
Lake Balaton in the west. Armored spear- 
heads of Marshal Feodor I. Tolbukhin’s 
Third’ Ukrainian Army reached the re- 
sort-studded southern shore of the shal- 
low lake on Dec. 5, spread out along its 
entire length in two days, and spilt 
around its northeastern rim into the vine- 
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clad spurs of the Bakony Mountains. 

Tolbukhin’s right wing, racing north- 
ward rite the west bank of the Dan- 
ube, joined forces with Marshal Rodion 


' Y. Malinovsky’s Seeond Ukrainian Army 


besieging Budapest from the east and 
south. Simultaneously Malinovsky’s forces 
effected a spectacular break-through on 
a 75-mile front northeast of Budapest, 
seized the river stronghold of Vac on the 
Danube bend, and lunged westward 
along the stream toward Vienna. 


City to Battleground: Berlin admitted 
by implication on Dec. 9 that Premier 
Ferenc Szalasy and his Cabinet had 
moved to Sopron on the Austrian bor- 
der; Moscow said Vienna had _ been 
chosen as the new seat of the Hungarian 
Government. 

This week the Russians reported that 


the Germans, faced with the possibility 


of encirclement, had begun to evacuate 
Budapest. Previously, the Nazis had in- 
dicated they were preparing for a Stalin- 
grad stand in the city; their rear guards 
may yet try to make it into a fortress. A 
military governor was left behind with 
orders to fight for every house and to 
hold the 1,600-foot Buda Hill, which 
dominates the section on the eastern 
bank of the Danube. The German anx- 
iety to hold Budapest as long as possible 
was probably due to the fact that the 











Of all the fronts, the Red Army’s campaign in Hungary promises the most glittering strategic rewards 
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Austro-Hungarian region is the only one’ 


of the Reich’s strategic frontiers that has 
never been properly fortified. 

Moreover, the Russians will probably 
find Budapest stripped clean. With Pre- 
mier Szalasy’s consent, the Germans have 
already transferred to Dresden the gold 
reserve of the Hungarian National Bank. 
Also, the Germans have been using Hun- 
garian freight cars for the heavy traffic 
of requisitioned goods toward the Reich, 
and none of these cars are ever returned 
to Hungary. Before the war 10,000 
freight cars were discharged daily in 
Hungary; by mid-September of this year 
the number was down to 2,076... 
Significance-———- 

Although the most spectacular battle 
of the Hungarian campaign seemed des- 
tined to be fought around Budapest, the 
grand strategic objective of the Red 
Army was Vienna. Maj. Gen. J. F. C. 
Fuller, NEwsweEex’s military commenta- 
tor, cabled the following analysis from 
London, of why this was so: 

“The third front in Hungary in im- 
portance totally eclipses its namesake in 
Italy; for that front has never been much 
more than an objectless, heartbreaking, 
dingdong fight in an ideal defensive 
country. If it had ever had a strategic 
goal, it must have been the Alpine passes 
leading into Austria. If so, one opportu- 
nity of gaining those passes was missed 
when Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch’s Sev- 
enth Army, having landed on the French 
Riviera, turned northward up thé Rhéne 
instead of eastward into Piedmont. Had 
it taken this latter course, then the prob- 
abilities are today that Field Marshal Sir 
Harold Alexander would be well on his 
way to Vienna. ; 

“Now it is too late to attempt such a 
stroke because at Budapest the Red 
Army is within 140 miles of the Austrian 
capital, and .when it falls the whole of 
the great massif to the south will be 
turned. A very interesting picture will 
thereupon be unfolded. Let us glance at 
it, if only hypothetically. 

“It should never. be overlooked that 
strategically Berlin is of no importance, 
whereas Vienna with its outwork, Buda- 
pest, is a key to all the main rail (except 
the Simplon-Orient Express), road, and 
river communications linking Western to 


. Southeastern Europe. Attila probably 


saw the importance of Vienna dimly in 
his day. Certainly Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent saw it in the sixteenth century. and 
Napoleon still more clearly in the early 
nineteenth. In his turn Stalin must also 
see it; for the most conspicuous strate- 
gical fact in European history is that he 
who holds Vienna in strength occupies 
a dominant position.”. 


Battle of the Stadium 


On two nights last week Allied airmen 
cruising over the Aachen front saw a 
strange but not unprecedented sight 
below them, on the roads and fields 











around the little Erft River 5 to 8 miles 
from Cologne, the Nazis were engaging 
in feverish activity under many brilliant 
lights. Some correspondents with the 
American armies interpreted this as a 
tacit admission that the German High 
Command was preparing for the loss of 
the Roer River line by bolstering the 
defenses of the Erft, the last natural 
barrier on the ‘road to Cologne. 
However, Cologne itself had been 
similarly lit up two months before and 
nothing favorable to the Allies had ttan- 
spired as a result. As in that case, the 
lights might mean the Nazis were send- 
ing in heavy reinforcements. The re- 
sistance of the Wehrmacht fighting the 
Americans inthe big semicircle east of 


- Aachen was as fierce as ever. 


Preceded by intense artillery barrages 
and supported by tanks, the GI’s of the 


First Army wearily battered their way 
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Tolbukhin’s Red tide engulfs Hungary 


from the town of Inden to Pier. Follow- 


ing this attack, Americans a few miles - 


farther down the line beat their way 
over ridges and knolls from Bergstein and 
climbed to the top of a hill which gave 
them a clear view—and artillery control— 
of a considerable stretch of the Roer. But 
they had to fight day and night to keep 
their costly gains. 


Strength Through Defense: The 
American Ninth Army to the north had 
an even harder time. Two weeks ago 
it fought into the outskirts of that. part 
of the little city of Jiilich which lies 
west of the Roer. Gradually the Germans 
were pressed back toward the river. 
Taking advantage of a structure which 
in days long past was supposed to assist 
in bringing “Strength Through Joy,” they 
concentrated their defense in the Jiilich 
sports stadium. 

The concrete grandstands stood up 
against ‘fierce American ground attacks. 
Finally planes came in and skip-bombed 
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the Nazis. They made twenty hits on the 
recreation field and 24 on the swimming- 
I area. After a week of such desperate 
hting, the GI's cleaned the Nazis out 
of the strange battleground. But German 
guns mounted on the high bluffs across 
the Roer shelled the area whenever there 
was any movement. 


V-3: Flood 


Ever since the bloody battles that 
drove the Germans out of the approaches 
to Antwerp and pushed them northward 
across’ the Maas River in Holland at a 
cost of some 40,000 Allied casualties, the 
bulk of the Canadian First and British 
Second Armies has enjoyed a period of 
relative quiet. Now the Canadians have 
been shifted to the sector around Arn- 
hem on the Neder Rijn. The British, 
after limited action in the Geilenkirchen 
part of the Cologne front, have devoted 
their efforts to driving the Nazis across 
the eastern bend of the Maas in Holland. 
Last week they attained this objective 
by reaching the bank of the river oppo- 
site Venlo and crushing the last major 
resistance. 

To the Germans, who have not yet re- 
covered from the fright they suffered 
when the British Red Devil Airborne 
Division landed at Arnhem in Septem- 
ber, this was a token of danger and a 
signal for action. The northern bulge of 
the Allied line, formed by Field Mar- 
shal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s forces, 
contajns three brigades, five armored di- 
visions, and ten infantry divisions that 
have been identified, plus unnamed di- 
visions. 

Probably expecting these forces to at- 
tempt a crossing of the Rhine where it 
sweeps westward in Germany or Hol- 
land, the Nazis blew up the river dikes 
west of Arnhem and Nijmegen. The 
water from the swollen Waal and Neder 
Rijn spewed through the gaps and cov- 
ered the marshy lowlands between the 
rivers to a depth of more than a foot. 
Near the broken barriers it might rise to 
2 or 8 feet; farther west,-to 5 or 7. 

This shrewd move was designed to 
flood out the British salient in Holland 
and bog down an offensive before it 
could start. Normally the mushy soil pre- 
vents use of tanks and other hea 
equipment except on causeways whi 
rise several feet ‘above the low-lying 
fields. Unless the Allies dam the water, 
it may cover even these high roads. 


River to Cross 


The American Third Army tackled the 
Saar last week and excelled its own ac- 
knowledged mastery in bridging rivers. 
While a hard-pressed band of Yanks bat- 
tered against German pillboxes in Saar- 
lautern and the Nazis pumped 6,000 
shells into a previously captured bridge, 
the Third Army unleashed a whole series 
of spanning operations. 

Below the city, infantrymen of the 95th 
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A Nazi officer supervises Germany’s last-ditch defense; a Nazi soldier amid pastoral carnage pays the’ price 


Division slipped down the muddy west 
bank of the Saar on Dec. 5 and jammed 
themselves into assault boats. The speedy 
craft roared across, unloaded, and came 
back for more men. On the eastern bank 
the GI’s fanned out, rapidly expanding 
their foothold into a substantial bridge- 
head. Four days later they had a secure 
base of operations and had fought their 
way into Saarlautern. 

Two miles north of that city on the 
moonlit night of Dec. 6, in the face of 
vigorous German rifle and artillery fire 
that flailed the surface of the water, units 
of the 90th Division crossed the river in 
the vicinity of the steel town of Dillingen. 
Scrambling up the steep, wooded hills, 
they rammed into pillboxes and bunkers 
of the West Wall. Counterattacking Ger- 
man infantry, with some tank support, 
struck back against the invaders. 

To the south the 35th Division ad- 
vanced 9 miles in 33 hours to take the 
western section of Sarreguemines. The 
Germans blew up the five bridges which 
led into the main part of the city across 
the Saar, but the experienced Americans 
took to their boats and got to the other 
side. On Monday Sarreguemines fell to 
. the Americans. 

Battered and crushed under the weight 
of men and arms, the Germans withdrew 
only after fierce defense of almost every 
trench, house, and village. Meanwhile, 
American artillery pitched shells into 
Saarbriicken, the Pittsburgh of the Saar. 


Escape on the Rhine 


Three weeks ago Lt. Gen. Alexander M. 
Patch’s American Seventh Army raced 
through the Saverne Gap of the Vosges 
Mountains and reached Strasbourg and 


the Rhine. As his men moved through 
the pass and spilled out on the Alsatian 
plain, Patch used the city for a base and 
sent two forces marching along the 
western side of the river. 

One went north toward the German 
communications and supply city of 
Haguenau; the other moved south toward 
Colmar to meet the French First Army, 
which was advancing from the Belfort 
Gap in an effort to throw a pincers around 
the German troops in the Vosges. Mean- 
while, Patch used major forces of his 
army to flank the Third Army’s drive in 
the Saar Basin. 

Last week the three operations ground 
ahead through the snow and mud with 
steady over-all success. Patch’s men kept 
step with Patton’s and drove ahead in 
Northern Lorraine and Alsace on a 35- 
mile front. 

The Germans retreating through the 
Vosges gave no large-scale pitched bat- 
tles, but action by rear-guard units 
kept the Allies from advancing quickly. 
Until the Allies met on the Rhine some- 


where around Colmar the Nazis would’ 


continue to escape across the river into 


the Reich. 


New Arteries 


In the 81 days following D Day the 
“Red Ball” highway, the express road 
network linking Normandy beach ports 
with the front, carried 500,000 tons of 
freight. From Cherbourg to railheads in 
Brittany, the shorter “Green Diamond” 
highway conveyed more Allied supplies. 
Last week it was revealed that those im- 
provised transport systems have been re- 
placed by two new express trucking 
routes: the “White Ball” highway, run- 





ning from Le Havre and Rouen through 
Paris, and the ABC (American-British- 
Canadian) Express, handling supplies in- 
land.from Antwerp. 

No longer dependent on the limited 
capacity of Cherbourg and the improvised 
beach harbors, the new trucking routes 
and reconditioned rail lines haul ship- 
ments from the bustling ports of Northern 
France and Belgium—where 75 per cent 
of American Army supplies.are received 
direct from the United States. Le Havre 
and Rouen are both handling more ton- 
nage than they did before the war. Dieppe 
and Ostend have also surpassed their 
peacetime unloading rate. And Antwerp, 
the only major port not demolished by the 
Germans, will soon reach its peacetime 
capacity of 40,000 tons a day despite 
German V-1 and V-2 bombing. 


The Air Forces Regret 


Last week Mediterranean headquarters 
in Rome released the stories of three mis- 
takes made by Allied airmen—two by 
United States fliers, one by British. 

@ Last April 16 a bomber group of the 
Anterican Fifteenth Air Force missed its 
target, the Ikarus aircraft factory near 
Belgrade, by 8 miles, plastering the heart 
of the city with 32% tons of bombs. The 
error reportedly cost between 1,200 and 
2,000 civilian lives. 

@ On Nov. 7 American fighters sent 
on a. strafing mission in Yugoslavia 
thoroughly shot up what they believed to 
be an enemy troop column. Back at their 
Italian base, intelligence officers devel- 
oped the squadron’s gun-camera films: 
The “enemy” turned out to be Russian 
soldiers. Official regrets were promptly 
forwarded to Moscow and to the com- 
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mander of the Red Army forces involved. 
@ On Nov. 18 the German hospital shi 

Tiibingen was making her way through 
Adriatic waters, en route to Trieste. In. 
the twilight, British coastal patrol planes 
mistook the identity of ‘he unlighted 
vessel and sank her. Casualties were very 
light, though, for the ship had already 
been halt 
which had taken off all wounded sol- 
ciers, in accordance with the second 
Hague Convention. London conveyed of- 
ficial regrets over the sinking to Berlin. 


Inside V-2 


Last week the British Air Ministry let 
out another batch of data.on V-2: __. 
€ The rocket has a range of about 200 
miles, but though heavier and far more 
complicated than the V-1 robot bomb it 
does approximately the same. damage 
with about the same amount of explosive. 
€ Forty-six feet long and 5% feet in 
diameter, the rocket bomb weighs 12 tons, 
carries a one-ton explosive warhead in its 
pointed nose, and has four right-angled 
stabilizing fins at the rear (see diagram). 
Enclosed in its metal. casing, probably 
of duralumin, are’ two large fuel tanks, 
containing 7,500 pounds of alcohol and 
about 11,000 pounds of liquid oxygen. 
The guiding and control equipment is in 
the nose, the intricate combustion ma- 
chinery in the stern. 
€ At launching V-2 stands vertically on 
a simple, hard-surfaced platform. Its tur- 
bine is driven by superheated steam pro- 
duced by concentrated hydrogen perox- 
ide mixed with a calcium permanganate 
solution. When set in motion, the turbine 
drives pumps that force the liquid oxygen 
and alcohol from their tanks into the com- 
bustion chamber. Ignited electrically by 
remote control, the mixture burns violent- 
ly, and the gases it expels create a back- 
ward thrust of some 26 tons that shoots 
the rocket into the air. 











twice by British destroyers , 


thin air and falls down toward 





’ @ Self-sufficient in fuel and not depend- 


ent on oxygen from the air like the robot 
bomb, V-2 travels at a rate of 3,000 miles 
an hour, rising vertically until the gyro- 
scopic control which works the flight 
vanes curves it toward the target. One 
minute after launching, when it is flying 
at an angle of 45 degrees, its fuel is cut 
off by radio control or pre-set automatic 
instruments. Then, in a great parabolic 
curve, it soars from 60 miles high in the 
e earth. 
@ As the rocket falls, air resistance slows 
it slightly and creates friction that some- 
times heats the metal casing to a dull red. 
Five minutes after its launching, V-2 
lands in England. 


Two Fleets East 


Two British fleets will fight in the 
naval war against Japan, it was an- 
nounced this week. The British Pacific 
Fleet, under Admiral Sir Bruce A. Fra- 
ser, until now Commander-in-Chief of 
the Eastern Fleet, will operate in the 
Central. and Southwest Pacific. Com- 
posed of the bulk of the Eastern Fleet 
plus new warships dispatched directly 
from Britain, it will be based in Aus- 
tralia, and operate in coordination with 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

The East Indies Station Fleet, a small- 
er version of the Eastern, will operate 


under Vice. Admiral Sir Arthur John’ 


Power, in support of Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten’s Southeast Asia Command. 


The Ormoc Trap 


In the Philippines last week, in a new 


amphibious operation, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur sent his troops ashore on the west 
coast of Leyte Island. In four days the 
77th Division captured the port and 
base of Ormoc, destroying the main Jap 
stronghold on Leyte. By this bold thrust 
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from the sea, they sealed off some 40,000 
enemy troops. Robert Shaplen, News- 
WEEK war correspondent, watched the 
landing from a destroyer. His story:. 


Before the operation, crotchety but 
able Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, com- 
manding the Sixth Army, bluntly told 
correspondents that the Leyte campaign 
was not a success—until the Jap slate was 
wiped clean. And the general, praising 
his troops and rightfully placing the 
blame on the weather, said: “If I could 
get Mr. Nip to line up and fight, I'd lick 
the everlasting pants off him, reinforce- 
ments or not.’ 

But a month of rain had tured every 
road on the island into a quagmire, and 
it had become impossible to move any 
vehicles to the front from the east-coast 
landing beaches. In the hills and gorges 
surrounding the narrow’ Ormoc corridor 
in the west, the strengthened Japs had 
accepted nature as a full-fledged ally and 
had skillfully executed their favorite de- 
laying tactic—infiltration. 

Krueger put it in a nutshell: “If you 
see a man’s eyes flicker, go after him 
hammer and tongs—that’s how I fight a 
war.” In order not to lose that advan- 
tage, despite the weather, it was decided, 
he added, to attempt the risky landing 
of additional troops on the west coast of 
Leyte, 4 miles south of Ormoc. 

The 77th Division would be landed in 
force, Krueger explained, and would 
serve as an anvil while the Seventh Di- 
vision, 10 miles south, would be the 
hammer for pounding the flanked Jap 
26th Division into submission. Timing 
was the essence of his important sea- 
borne counteroffensive—which. would 
mean the difference between being 
bogged down on Leyte or going 
ahead. 

As Krueger. spoke, elements of five 
divisions on the northern and southern 
ends of the corridor were already be- 











This British official diagram of V-2 shows the workings of the rocket and its relative size as compared with a man 


British Officia}) via Associated Press Radiophote 
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ginning a consolidated push—as_ effec- 
tively as the mud permitted. The ob- 
ject was to suck the Japs up and down, 
leaving them doubly vulnerable in the 
middle. 


Smooth Landing; I went aboard a de- 
stroyer, a veteran from Midway, Santa 
Cruz, and New Guinea, at noon the day 
before the landing. At dusk we were 
swinging into the inland Visayan Sea 
under a waning moon. Early in the 
morning scores of star shells hung in the 
black sky, both over land and water, 
but we never did find out whether they 
were Jap or American. 

We reached the objective beach at 
6:30 a.m. and began our bombardment. 
Our 5-inch guns burst with great orange 
rings of fire off our bow and the concus- 








sion was so strong that the whole ship 
shuddered. Now the troops hit the beach 
in small boats under the cover of the cus- 
tomary whooshing rocket fire, and rifle- 
men crept unopposed through the narrow 
fringe of woods into the fields beyond. 


Picturesque, Past Tense: Comdr. 
Brown. Taylor of Macon, Ga., then or- 
dered our ship to stand off. From 2,000 
yards offshore we had a panoramic view 
of the whole of Ormoc Bay. To the north 
on the slopes just this side of Ormoc, two 
long red-roofed Jap barracks and a silver 
water tower glistened in the sun. All 
along the beach below, Jap_peaked- 
prowed landing barges lay in the surf. We 


took potshots at a few and just before 9 - 


o'clock we resumed firing to the north of 
the troops on the beach, working now in 
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conjunction with our naval spotting party 
on shore. A half hour later we started 

unding the town of [pil directly in 
front of us. 

Ipil was a pretty town, but strictly in 
the past tense. In the middle was a fac- 
tory with a tall white stack, surrounded 
by two silver tanks that looked like gaso- 
line tanks back home on the Jersey 
flats. Concrete houses were grouped to 
the left, behind several rows of native 
nipa shacks. On the beach were what 
binoculars clearly proved to be two well- 
built pillboxes. When we got through 
with Ipil, the tanks had big black holes 
in them, the factory roof was caving 
iri, and there were jagged spaces in the 
other buildings. ‘Where we originally had 
seen Jap soldiers filing along the road 
to the rear of the town, there was only 
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rocket bomb: 


Until a few months ago t 


bomb and rocket. 


steamship probably ever 


w and threw it out at the stern. 





In this fifth article of his series, Gen- 
eral Fuller traces the long history of the 


London (by wireless)—Though re- 
ligious, esthetic, and other ideals have 
given culture to man, what we call “civi- 
lization”—our way of living—has in the 
main been fostered by discovery and in- 
vention: Thus, step by step, one in- 
vention or discovery after another—fire 
through friction, the bow, the wheel, 
the sail, smelting, forging, the use of 
gunpowder and of steam, oil, and elec- 
tricity—have led man from one phase of 
civilization into another. Yet it is war 
rather than peace which fructifies many 
of these discoveries. So often is this the 
case that it would seem Providence had 
decreed that man’s creative endeavors 
could only be rapidly brought to fruition 
by calling in his destructive ly ours 

e latest ex- 
ample of this was the airplane. Now its 
hegemony is challenged by the flying 


The first operates by jet propulsion— 
the pressure of exhaust gases on the 
atmosphere, an old idea. Hero’s aeoli- 
pile, the first known steam engine, in- 
vented about 130 B.C., was worked on 
this principle. Strange also, ‘the first 
built—by 
James Rumsey, a Marylander, who in 
1786 carried out trials on the Potomac 
—was a small boat fitted with water-jet 
propulsion. It was worked by a steam 

ump which sucked in the water at the 


The second—a rocket—works very 
differently, as I'll explain in my next 


The Future of War-V 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. ° 


article. Rockets are supposed to have 
been first used by the Chinese against 
the Tatars in 1232. In the west they 
were heard of as weapons in 1380. 
Nevertheless, it was not until the end of 
the eighteenth century that they began 
to grow formidable. In India in 1783, 
a Tipu sultan scattered the Mahratta 
Horse by rocket fire, and in 1799, at 
the siege of Seringapatam, his rockets 
proved so effective that the British ord- 
nance office took up their construction. 
In 1804 this led Col. William Con- 
greve, British gunnery specialist, to de- 
sign a war rocket which two years later 
was tested out during the bombard- 
ment of Boulogne. Congreve informs 
us that “in less than ten minutes after 
the first discharge the town was discov- 
ered to be on fire.” 

Rockets were again used, and with 
considerable effect, at Walcheren and 
Copenhagen in 1807 and at the battles 
of Leipzig (1818), Waterloo (1815), 
and New Orleans (1815). In the last, 
writes Maj. A. Lacarri¢re Latour: “A 
cloud of rockets continued to fall in 
showers during the whole attack.” 

Congreve tells us_ that he made 
rockets from 2 ounces—a species of 
self-motive musket ball—to 3 hundred- 
weight, and that larger ones could be 
constructed. Eventually four types were 
adopted by the British Army, 3, 6, 12, 
and 24-pounders. They were made of 
sheet steel with the bursting charge 
in their heads. They had a range of 
1,000 to 3,500 yards and were fired 
from a rocket tube mounted on a tripod. 
Of this weapon, Congreve wrote: “The 
rocket is in truth an arm by which the 
whole system of military tactics is des- 
tined to be changed.” A prophecy 


which, as I shall show, is likely to be 
fulfilled. ; 


Congreve’s rocket, but abandoned it 
about the middle of the last century. 
The British were the last to do so in 
1885. However, the rocket as a weapon 
was only in temporary eclipse, for no 
sooner was the last war ended 
three men in particular—Dr. Robert H. 
Goddard, an American; Prof. Hermann 
Oberth, a German, and Robert Esnault- 
Pelterie, a Frenchman-—started experi- 
menting with it. 


rocketry. Tests were carried out with 
motor cars, gliders; and airplanes, but 
the ultimate aim behind all these trials 
was to solve the problem of inter- 
planetary flight. Though this may seem 
fantastic, theoretically it is by no means 
so. Anyhow, those concerned had such 
faith in their project that they went 
so far as to draw up full plans for a 
transatlantic, passenger-ca 
ship, which by traveling 
stratosphere would cover the distance 
from Berlin to New York in a little 
under one hour. Then apparently in 
1933 the Reichswehr Ministry stepped 
in and all stratospheric rocket experi- 
ments were taken over by its ballistics 
department. 


tence in a book on rocketry caught my 
eye: “German scientists are busily en- 
gaged in seeking a means of destroy- 
ing cities hundreds of miles away by 
means of stratospheric rockets.” I 
thought of Congreve and wondered 
whether his prophecy was about to 
come true. 


Nearly all European armies adopted 


than 


Germany soon became the center of 


ing rocket 
rough the 


Two years later, the following sen- 
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@ WERE TRAINING BOMBARDIERS better 
today—with the help of a can of 
black powder. It’s used instead of 
TNT in dummy practice bombs. 

The bomb casings can be dropped 
over and over. Only the powder can 
is destroyed —turning into a flash ex- 
plosion of smoke that aerial cameras 
record. 

Someday soon cans will carry a 
different kind of powder for you... 
powder that turns into milk! 

You'll just add water to it and 
shake. Instantly, you’ll have a nour- 
ishing liquid that contains minerals 
and vitamins, and the taste of fresh 
milk. One pound of this powder 
makes about 414 quarts of milk! 


Today, powdered milk is going 
overseas in huge quantities. Tomor- 
row it will come to you in cans along 
with the fine condensed and evapo- 
rated milks you get today. Cans 
protect and preserve. 

To do our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills. That’s why 
as we look ahead we see new and 
better things in Continental cans. 


AL CAI 








MEMO FOR BUSINESSMEN: We'll be glad to 
discuss present and future uses or improve- 
ments of your product or package. Write 
Dept. A, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., or Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Sun Life Bldg., Montreal. 


CONTINENTT.., = = 


Peace. Privacy. Your own domain, where you are “boss:’ Where you 


can do as you please, when you please and how you please. 
It won’t be long now—that’s what we’re working and fighting for. 


And when the work is done, there are plenty of things you'll find 
unchanged at home —one of them is Kaywoodie, the pipe most men 
have adopted as the best in the world. It'll be the same mild, cool, 


flavorful smoke, made of the same fine Mediterranean briar, as be- 


fore the war, or long ago. 





Many Kaywoodies go direct to our fighting men — 
please be patient if your dealer temporarily can't 
supply you. Illustrated here is Flame Grain Kaywoodie 
"Bulldog'' Shape, No. 06C — $10. 











“When Day's Work Is Done” painted by Rudolf Wetterau 


Kaywoodie briar is a natural product. Time, and the sun and soil 
and wind produce it, and they’re not in a hurry. Our seasoning of 


it isn’t hurried, either. It takes years to make a Kaywoodie. 


These stout pipes are tempered with special curing-agents, so that 
they transform tobacco into the most delicious, fragrant, satisfac- 
tory smoke you ever tasted. We promise you thoroughly agreeable 
enjoyment, and we believe you'll find Kaywoodie-smoking one of 
the best, most satisfactory experiences in life. 


War Bonds 
come first 
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Kaywoodie Company, New York and London 
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a heavy pall of black and yellow smoke. 


Our bombardment of Ipil was inter- 
rupted by Jap dive bombers—the first of 
ten attacks that lasted almost continuous- 
ly for eight hours. In a few minutes of 
furious action P-38s of the record-break- 
ing 49th Fighter Group raised their total 
of enemy aircraft shot down to more than 
600 by knocking between seven and ten 
bombers out of the skies. One by one the 
Nip planes spun into the water, leaving 
geysers of white smoke and foam, or 
crashed into the hills behind the plumes 
of flame. 

But the entertainment was not. with- 
out its price. The wreckage of one drop- 
ping plane hit the forecastle of a screen- 
ing destroyer, and pieces of another 
smashed the side of a converted four- 
stack destroyer now used as a troop car- 
tier. Both ships, blazing and _ trailing 
smoke for miles, ‘had to be destroyed by 
our own e after almost total com- 
plements were rescued. One of the sor- 
riest sights of the war, particularly on an 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor, is to watch 
an American warship vanish in water, 
leaving behind a sudden and tremen- 
dous void. 2! 

The attack over, we resumed our fir- 
ing on Ipil. “We'll fix it so they can walk 
into town,” Commander Taylor drawled, 
and we did.-Shortly after we started 
home the message came through. “Fire 
most effective,” it said. “Our troops have 
taken the town and are pushing on.” As 
we cruised away we could see them, 
edging carefully toward the shot-up fac- 
tory, poking into blasted houses. 


Peeks at the Monsters 


In the bleak military days of 1942, 
when the United States had to reckon 
with the possibility that Germany would 
take both Africa and the British Isles, 
the Army Air Forces began work on three 
superbombers designed to dwarf the per- 
formance of the present B-29s. These 
monster planes were intended to fly non- 
stop from America to Europe ard back 
again. 

Few if any other military projects have 
had the secrecy rating of this program. 
Last week, however, some of the wraps 
came off, when a subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee re- 
vealed part of the testimony made before 
it on Nov. 21 by Dr. George W. Lewis, 
aeronautical research director of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. It came out that the aircraft are 
the B-36, which Lewis described as 
“the’ largest airplane that has been at- 
tempted in this country,” the B-35, and 
the B-42. 

One of the planes may be a project of 
the Consolidated Aircraft Corp. On Dec. 
8, 1942, Torn Girdler, Consolidated board 
chairman, revealed that work was under 
way on a bomber transport capable of 
carrying 400 fully equipped soldiers to 
Germany and returning without refuel- 
ing. The equivalent bombload for such a 





trip would be about 40 tons. Both the 
B-35 and the B-36 have been tested in a 
Langley Field, Va., wind tunnel for the 
past year. However, probably none of 
the monsters will be needed for this war. 
B-17s and B-24s ‘are big enough ‘for 
Germany, and the B-29s and the forth- 
coming B-32s have the range for Japan. 


Dragon at Bay 
Exhausted China Is Struggling 
to Save Lifelines to the Occident 


China’s desperate battle—until now an 
effort to slow the Japanese capture of its 
eastern outposts—last week became a 
struggle to save the lifelines to the west 
and the core of the nation which they 
sustain. 

The military crisis in the south was 
reflected politically in Compe. Fol- 
lowing a reorganization in which T. V. 
Soong became, in effect, Premier, the 
government of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek showed some signs of reconciliation 
with the Communists in Northwest 


China. From Chungking, Gen. Chou En- 


DISASTER 
IN CHINA 
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lai, the Communist delegate, flew nurth 
to report on negotiations—and a reported 
Ma oom in principle’—with the cen- 
tral government. Troops employed ta 
watch the Reds during the prolonged 
blockade were rushed down to stem the 
Jap advance in the south. 

In Eastern China, the first strategic 
objective of the Japanese has been near- 
ly attained. Except for a short gap 
south of Nanning, they have a through 
route, by road and rail, from Manchuria 
to Indo-China (see map). The north- 
ernmost section, joining Mukden and 
Peiping, is a first-class railroad. The 
Japanese have controlled the section be- 
tween Peiping and Hankow for several 
years and should have had time to put 
it in shape. 

From Hankow south to Liuchow, it is 
unlikely that the railroad is yet usable. 
Fighting has swung across it this year; 
the Chinese, before retreat, ripped up 
large sections of rail. Between Liuchow 
and Nanning there is no rail line; roads 
are the only connections. From Nanning 
to the Indo-Chinese border, parts of the 
onetime French-owned railway are sup- 
posed to have been torn up by the 
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The Japanese gain a supply route from Manchuria to Singapore and 
5 threaten the heart of China 
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Selecting the Final Steppingstones 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


On the European fronts the of- 
fensive is in full swing; to the rear 
mopping-up operations continue. In 
the Pacific the offensive is not at full 
tide yet, and to the rear a containing 
war of attrition is going on. 

A study of the terse factual com- 
muniqués issued brings out four points: 
(1) The containing operations against 
by-passed Jap bases are focused around 
the air arm, operating from well-se- 
lected, heavily defended positions; (2) 
these operations, to be successful, must 
involve considerable contingents of air 
and military strength; (3) there is no 
warrant for the opinion that the War 
and Navy Departments are unduly 
optimistic in the matter of a quick ter- 
mination of the Pacific war, and (4) the 
involvement of ‘considerable forces in 
the rear emphasizes the necessity of a 
careful consideration of the points 
chosen for our frontal advance to take 
the full advantage of the air and mili- 
tary strength available. 


The line Philippines-Formosa- 
Ryukyu Islands has been regarded as 
our fighting front, at least for the pres- 
ent because: (1) it affords us the best 
base facilities; (2) it gives our Super- 

‘a closer approach to the 
mainland of Japan; (8) it gives the 
Navy full scope to exercise its offensive 
strength, and (4) it leaves us the free- 
dom of choice whether to by-pass or 
occupy certain strategic positions. 

Now consider a few of the positions 


which seem to possess a strategic po- 
tential. First on the list is Luzon. The 
reasons for its occupation seem rather 
obvious. It cuts into the sea core of the 
vast empire which Japan proposed to 
set up in the Far East. Manila Bay is 
the best centrally located position in 
this core. There a great advance feeder 
base could be established with lines of 
approach from Pearl Harbor in the 
east and ultimately Singapore in the 
south. Luzon’s considerable land area 
admits the possibility of maintaining a 
large military establishment. It is an 
ideal location upon which to set up land- 
based air power to cover the entire 


Philippines and the coast of Asia from ~ 


Hainan Island to the’ Chusan Archi- 
pelago in China. From bases in North- 
ern Luzon, Formosa could be bombed 
devastatingly. 

Take the case of Formosa. Its main 
claim for recognition lies in its prox- 
imity to the China coast. However, an 
attempt to occupy it would develop 
only a limited stiategic potential. The 
disadvantages attendant upon its at- 
tempted invasion are .many. First and 
foremost, the occupation of Formosa 
would closely resemble the campaign 
in Italy, and that campaign is hardly 
a good example of Allied military 
strategy. For almost 213 miles north 
and south in Formosa, the line of prob- 
able advance runs athwart to the hi 
chains of mountains which cover the 
island, while the rivers for the most part 
parallel it. Then, too, Formosa has no 


large-scale sea bases such as Manila 
Bay, and bomber bases closer to Japan 
can be found elsewhere. Finally, For- 
mosa faces the China coast which, be- 
tween Wenchow and Swatow, has no 
rail connections with. the main line, 
which runs from Canton through Han- 
kow, Peiping, and Mukden and on to 
Korea. But the occupation of the Pesca- 
dores, a naval base off the western 
coast of Formosa, would cut the sea 
lane between the South China‘and East 
China Seas. 


On the basis of the present analy- 
sis, it would seem as though the wiser 
policy would be to by-pass Formosa, 
bomb it to destruction, and go on to 
other more favorable localities. Unlike 
Formosa, the occupation of Okinawa 
Jima in the Japanese Ryukyus should 
confer on us many distinct advantages. 
It should be easier to capture than For- 
mosa. It has good-sized protected water 
areas capable of holding many ships. 
Its capture would deprive the Japs of 
the use of an important naval outpost. 
Possibly bomber bases for our B-29s 
could be found exceeding in capacity 
those we now have on Saipan. The dis- 
tance to Tokyo is roughly 790 miles; to 
Kyushu and the inland sea of Japan, 
considerably less; to the Chusan Archi- 
pelago on the coast of China near 
Shanghai, about 380 miles. And the in- 
vasion would cut the main sea and air 
lines between the Jap mainland and the 
Philippines. 





& ~ 


Chinese. From there on the line is first- 
rate all the way to Singapore. The Jers 
are now engaged in a drive south from 
Nanning and north from Indo-China to 
clear the last Chinese blocking the 
Singapore-Mukden interior route. 

If the Japanese close the gap south of 
Nanning and rehabilitate the rest of the 
long line, they will possess a supply route 
that joins the rubber and tin of Malayd 
with the heavy industry of Japan, with- 
out the danger of submarine interference. 
They have already reduced air interfer- 
ence by overrunning seven American air- 
fields and isolating two more, pushing 
the Fourteenth Air Force back to its 
main base at Kunming. 


Cutting’to the Core: Now the Japa- 
nese wren ndy westward, to sails at 
the heart of China. Their physical goal 
is a major crossroads, the S soir capi- 
tal of Kweiyang. But their aim is to 

juncture one side of the triangle, formed 
by highways that join Chungking with 


the Burma Road and based on the three 
largest cities of Southwest China. 

From Kunming, terminus of the Burma 
Road and the air route over the Hump, 
supplies are sent to Chungking through 
Kweiyang or the more difficult routes to 
the west. The loss of Kweiyang would 
mean a severe decrease in supplies to 
China; the loss of Kunming would seal 
off the Burma Road and end, even before 
it is completed, the Ledo Road, land route 
between China and India. 


The Fighting Chance: Last week, as 
two [apancee columns drove up from 
Kweilin to within 50 miles of Kweiyang, 
fresh troops from the northwest—reputed 
to be Chiang’s best-eq ipped and trained 
—entered the battle and for the moment 
checked the Jap advance. - 

The Chinese had this advantage: The 
rough ~ country beyond Kweiyang is 
seamed with gorges and ribbed with 
bizarre, jagged mountains. Few roads 


or trails are open to invading forces. 











Many hidden, improvised strongpoints 
are available to defenders, even to those 
limited to weapons. that can be carried 
by men, ponies, or mules. 

Fresh Chinese troops, led by imagina- 
tive commanders and possessed of a will 
to fight, can prepare successfully for the 
coming battle of decision. The stakes 
are the highest ever for China: The 
first supply convoy overland from India 
to China may move early in the new 
year—if the Chinese terminus is still 
Chinese. 


Death for Kweiyang 

From Kweiyang in the path of the ad- 
vancing Japanese, Harold Isaacs, NEws- 
WEEK war correspondent in China, sends 
this account of the misery that war brings 
to the cities of China. 

This drab, gray little provincial city is 
in a state of dissolution. The ordered 
grooves of its daily existence have heen 
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business. The compact Cardineer is a 


distinct aid in profit building. It saves 


time—saves manpower—saves space 
and saves energy for greater efficiency 
in the handling of the day’s office routine. 


Up to 15,000 cards are constantly 
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Finale: Once a plane levels out on its bombing run it holds 
its course no matter what happens. This Fifteenth Air Force 
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U. 8. Army Air Forces Photo 


Liberator tried to push through a heavy flak barrage over Ger- 
many with tragic results. Two bombs can be seen falling clear. 





broken up. Its population is no longer 
its own. Down the road that snakes into 
Kweiyang from the east comes a steady, 
sluggish stream of hungry and footsore 
refugees. Some of them have been on 
the road for weeks, walking all the way 


from Kweilin. With only the most meager - 


help from relief — desperately 
trying to function, they move on, their 
ranks thickened by the people of Kwei- 
yang, joining them in flight. 


Road.of No Hope: For the inhabitants 
of Kweiyang have either gone or are 
going. Its main streets are filled with the 
unhappy confusion of arrivals and de- 
partures. Sidewalks are littered with the 
contents of shops, which are being 
packed into pony or coolie loads. Refu- 


gees crowd around wheezing, battered - 


trucks or bargain with carters and rick- 
sha men or, with wares laid on the cold 
sidewalks, sell what they cannot hope to 


carry. 

‘A. tired, faded, but. pretty girl asked 
me in good GI English: “Do you know 
where the Black Crow Caié is?” I was 
sorry, I did not know. Girls who have 
traveled the café circuit all the way 
from Shanghai are also coming to the 
end of the road. 

The refugees have a long, almost hope- 
less trek ahead. The only evacuation 
route is by road north to Chungking or 
west to Kunming, and there are few 
vehicles. The great majority are leavin 
on foot, setting out in the bitter cold 
across the sparsest, ruggedest sort of 
country, where all distances are vast. I 
saw. an advance guard of refugees about 
50 miles west of Kweiyang as we ap- 
proached the city on the last leg of the 
difficult three-day drive. from Kunming. 
There were a favored few in private cars 
and Lend-Lease jeeps or jammed onto 
trucks. But most were walking with fear- 
ful: weariness. Closer to the city the 


stream thickened, broadening finally into 
a wild disarray of stalled trucks and cars, 


carts, wagons, and people carrying their . 


own loads. 


“Ding Hao”: An old, gray shopkeeper 
who sat behind a counter smoking his 
long-stemmed pipe quietly watched the 
moving mass on the street and shook his 
head: “I'll -go too in two or three days.” 

A loaded American truck came down 
the street and stopped at the corner 
where a young girl waiting with her 
bundle smiled with happy relief. “Hop 
in, Buddy,” said the GI driver. “Told 
you I'd be here, didn’t I?” She climbed 
in and the truck moved off. A. young 
father went by carrying two baskets sus- 
pended from bamboo across his shoul- 
ders. In one were household goods and 
in the other was a huddled-up 3-year- 
old boy. As they bounced along, the boy 
looked up at me and held out his thumb. 


“Ding Hao” (very good), he said. 


Rules, Jap Version 


‘Early in September the Japanese Singa- 
pore radio watned that American fliers 
who bombed Japan would be killed if 
captured. Through Switzerland, the 
United States and Britain made inquiries 
as to whether that represented Japanese 
policy. No official reply has yet been re- 
ceived in Washington. Last week, how- 
ever, the Japs answered over the radio. 


A spokesman for their Board of Infor- 


mation broadcast that the Allies had been = 
notified that fliers “who are clearly found © 


to have deliberately broken established 
practices of warfare” would be “held re- 
sponsible.” (In 1942 an unannounced 
number of. the Doolittle bombers. were 
“held responsible” and executed.) And 
on Dec. 7, the Domei news agency re- 
ported that Premier Kuniaki Koiso,; in an 
address “commemorating ‘the third . an- 


In that-case, he threaten 


niversary of the outbreak of the war of 
Greater East. Asia,” had declared: “In 
this indiscriminate bombing [of Tokyo] 
the enemy, not only causing the loss of 
lives of innocent people, may also destroy 
shrines and other sacred historical relics 
or even damage our most sacred precinct 
that is the center of our national respect 
and veneration [the Imperial Palace].” 
, the Japanese 
will take retaliatory measures that it will 
be impossible for the enemy to forget.” 
Presumably, this meant the execution of 
Allied prisoners of war. 


In Commemoration 


While an earthquake shook the Japa- 
nese home islands on Dec. 7 (see page 
58), American planes struck heavy blows 
at the empire’s outposts to-commemorate 
the day of infamy. 
@ From bases in China, B-29s of the 
Twentieth Bomber Command flew north- 
ward to Manchuria for the fourth time 
and hammered an aircraft plant at Muk- 
den and other strategic targets which, 
Tokyo said; included the port of Dairen. 
Enemy fighter planes rose in force and 
shot down three of the Superfortresses. 
However, the gunners on the big planes 
racked up the highest score yet made on 
any B-29 operation. They destroyed 26 
of.the attackers, probably destroyed thir- 
teen, and damaged 24. 

@ Determined to put a stop to the harass- 
ing raids the Japs have been making on 
Saipan bases, a sizable force of 21st 


Bomber Command Superfortresses plus 


108 Liberators and 80 Lightnings worked 
over the three airstrips on Iwo Jima in the 


Volcano Islands, which lie about halfway 
between the Marianas. and'.Tokyo. The 


lanes. laid .down .at least 300. tons of 
mbs on the 5-mile-long island. Simu!- 
taneously, a task force of destroyers and 


cruisers shelkd it. 
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Men Over 26 to Fill the Ranks 
as Casualty Lists Grow Longer 


Age Deferment Is Canceled; 
26-to-37’s Must Work or Fight 
in Bitter War Months Ahead 


The casualty lists, far from complete, 
formed only a part of America’s mental 
picture during the fall months. The other 
elements, most of them psychological, 
made less of an impact: The home-front 
exultation aroused by D Day on the Nor- 
mandy beaches was slowly diminishing; 
the excitement of the landings on Saipan 
and the Philippines and of the first B-29 
raids on Tokyo was fading; bereavement 
was quietly accepted in thousands of 


households. 


Thus though days of bitter warfare 


still lay ahead in Europe and the Pacific, 
a feeling of lassitude as dangerous as 
overtonfidence had gradually grown up 
in the public mind. 

From this mood last week the nation 
was unexpectedly jolted by three things: 
(1) the news that youths under 19 were 
being sent overseas as replacements for 
the infantry and armored 


mud and cold of the Aachen area, the 
Saar Valley, the Lower Eifel region, and 
the Alsatian plain. E 

In the Pacific, another slow war of at- 
trition was in progress. In both theaters 
the casualties were serious. Last week on 
the third anniversary of Pearl Harbor, the 
newest totals* were made public: Army 
casualties 474,898 through Nov. 22, an 
increase of 13,840 since Nov. 15; Navy 
casualties 77,120, an increase of 1,228 for 
the week. A breakdown gave this picture: 
Army—killed 91,625, wounded 268,099, 
missing 58,926, prisoners 56,248. Navy— 
killed 29,738, wounded 33,469, missing 
9,427, prisoners 4,486. Of the 268,099 
soldiers wounded, 126,440 had returned 
to duty, although not all went back to 
the fighting front. 

On Dec. 7, the day the latest casualty 
figures were released,’ Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson disclosed the 
first effect of the heavy toll: The Army had 
changed its policy and was now shipping 
18-year-olds into fighting areas. As late as 





*The lag in figuring the totals is usually two weeks 
and often as much as four weeks. 


De, Re os ee 
last January, Patterson said, 20.5 per cent 
of draftees were under 19. But by Octo- 
ber, 40 per cent were in that age group. 


The Price, Payable: Policy revision 
was undertaken only after the Army +hhad 
exhausted every other available manpower 
source, drawing soldiers from fixed in- 
stallations in this country and calling up 
men from units declared surplus. 

The change in military manpower 
needs had only become apparent as the 
drive toward Germany gathered head- 
way. By last April the Army had reached 
its planned strength of 7,700,000 officers 
and men, but expected to induct replace- 
ments at the rate of 75,000 to 100,000 a 
month. The Navy, at that time, needed 
300,000 men by July 1 and another 
100,000 in July and August to reach peak 
strength of 3,600,000, including the 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 

Accordingly on April 8 came an an- 
nouncement that sounded like a reprieve 
to thousands: Induction of registrants 
who were 26 or older on March 24 and 
who were “making a contribution” to 
essential agriculture, war production, or 
war-supporting activities was to be sus- 
pended indefinitely. Men in nonessential 
industries would not be affected—a move 
in the drive to force 4-F’s into war work. 

But in the following months two things 
happened: Casualty lists jum steadily 
and many essential war workers drifted 
away from their jobs. Last week end came 
the jolt: The older men would again be 
subject to the draft. 

The announcement from the 





forces, (2) the latest casualty 
figures—still incomplete—of 
552,018, and (3) the an- 
nouncement that additional 
men in the 26-to-37 age group 
who were not engaged in es- 
sential jobs were to be induct- 
ed to replace service personnel 
released for work in “critical 
war programs.” 


The Price, Paid: Halting in 
its first phases, the campaign 
in Western Europe had driven 
brilliantly across 500 miles of 
France and Belgium into the 
outer fringes of Germany itself. 
To columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann, newly returned from 
the western front, a French- 
man described the American 
forces as looking in those days 
“like armed working men in a 
gigantic industrial plant on 
wheels, rolling along and 
knocking down and _ blasting 
away and running over what- 
ever got in their way.” 

’ But autumn rains and fogs 
prevented the Allies on many 
days from using their armored 
strength and superior air pow- 
er. Now as winter set in, the 








We Still Have a Long Way To Go! 
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White House carried a fuller 
explanation: James F. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, had con- 
sulted with Army, Navy, War 
Manpower Commission, and 
Selective Service representa- 
tives and had asked Maj. Gen. 
rad ah Hershey to dip into 
e higher-age ups. Many 
-\ veterans St alimede soturnes 
to their jobs and several thou- 
sand Army and Navy men had - 
been released to aid the exist- 
ing manpower shortage in criti- 
cal war plants. 
“The larger number of 
American divisions now actual- 
ly engaged in combat and the 
continuing pressure against the 
enemy have not only increased 
the requirement for physically 
fit soldiers but have also great- 
ly expanded the requirements 
for military supplies of all 
kinds,” Byrnes’s statement said. 
~ Moreover, Byrnes noted, 
more than 2,600,000 men over 
30 are now in the armed serv- 
ices, so that “it is not too much 
to expect that all other men in 
this age group not in the armed 
service are prepared to con- 














infantry and artillery were 
fighting to the death in the 


Enright—The Miami Herald 
New draft demands reemphasize lengthy road to victory 


tribute to the war effort by 
- working in those industries 














En case you don’t recognize it, a googol is 
1 followed by a hundred zeros. That’s no 
small number, as you will realize if you con- 
sider that the raindrops falling on Chicago 
in a century amount to less than a googol. 
(So we’re told by Kasner and Newman in 
‘Mathematics and the Imagination.”’) 


When one is dealing with such' figures, 
accuracy is not to be expected. What are 
a few million raindrops more or less? 


But the case is different when figures are 
used by Business and Industry. 


These must be accurate: Figures on profit 
and loss, sales and markets, production and 
inventory, payrolls and cost accounting. For 
Management’s decisions and policies will 





not be sound unless they are based upon 
the objective interpretation of accurate, up- 
to-the-minute facts and figures. 


This fact explains why Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines, and modern 
Comptometer methods of handling vital 
figure work, play an essential part in the * 
business world. © 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 1731 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois, is sold 
exclusively by the Comptometer Company. 


Comptometer 


BEG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING -CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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Associated Press 


The Last Chord: Appointed last Nov. 26, 1948, to fill the short term left vacant 
by the death of W. Warren Barbour of New Jersey, Sen. Arthur Walsh marked his 
impending departure from the upper house with a farewell dinner complete with 
barbershop harmony and some fiddling by Walsh himself. The celebrants, left to 
right: War Mobilizer Jimmy Byrnes, Senators Happy Chandler of Kentucky, Burnet 
Maybank of South Carolina, Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana, Senate Sergeant at Arms 
Wall Doxey, Walsh, and former Sen. Sam Jackson of Indiana. At the piano is Frank 
Meyer, War Department attorney by day and professional musician by night. 





which are essential to the war effort.” 

Not only would older men generally 
be drafted, but men in the 26-to-37 age 
group “now having occupational defer- 
ment” would be reclassified if they left 
their jobs in essential industries. 


The Squeeze: The meaning of the 
statement was plain: Men .between 26 
and 37 would either fight or work. And 
part of the home-front background was 
provided last Thursday by J. A. Krug, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
testifying before the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee. Advocating that Con- 
gress “put teeth” into War Manpower 
Commission regulations, Krug admitted 
that (1)* The WMC has not prosecuted 
forgers of statements of availability and 
that the high rate of job turnover in the 
nation—7 per cent a month—has been 
largely due to widespread violations, and 
(2) Employment ceilings are not being 
observed in many nonessential industries 
such as department stores, barber shops, 
and restaurants. ¥ 

As the nation heard the draft news, 
Under Secretary Patterson went on the 
radio to warn that home-front com- 
placency must be dissolved by “the acid 
of the facts.” 

“We are in the midst of a hard 
struggle,” Patterson said, “not at the end 


‘Director Hershey ordered reclass 


of it. We have a war to win; we have 
not won it. We have a duty to perform; 
it is not finished.” 
On Monday, the squeeze was suelo. 
ification 
into .1-A of all deferred men who have 
left essential jobs without permission of 
their boards and it was evident that 
hereafter, such permission would be hard 
to get. 


Yes and No Man 


When John Lord O'Brian joined the 
Office of Production Management in Feb- 
ruary 1941 as general counsel, Lt. Gen. 
William S. Knudsen, then head of the 
OPM, called O'Brian to his desk. 

“Judge,” Knudsen said, “when I ask 
you a question, just tell me ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
and leave out the reasons.” O’Brian 
agreed, and for four years as counsel to 
Knudsen and to WPB Chairman Donald 
Nelson and J. A. Krug, his “yesses” and 
“noes,” always unchallenged, guided the 
two agencies through their stormy 
careers. 

Last week, the 71-year-old, publicity- 
shy lawyer, who shaped the government’s 
complex priority and allocation powers 
from a single paragraph in the Second 
War Powers Act, resigned to resume pri- 
vate practice. 


Ham and Eggs 
Next Congress Faces Lively Fight 
on Pending Old-Age Benefit Bills 


In the general uproar over the Presi- 
dential race and the fight for lesser of- 
fices, the old-age pension question re- 
ceived only meager attention beyond the 
four Western states themselves where it 
was on the ballot. Even. there—in Ari- 
zona, California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton—the bigger battle sometimes dwarfed 
the issue. The pension campaigns never- 
theless were lively, and though propo- 
nents of new or better assistance for 
persons 60. and older were ‘soundly de- 
feated, they had the satisfaction of count- 


-ing more than 1,250,000 in their favor 


in the four states. 

On the basis of these figures, pension 
advocates this week .looked with. greater 
hope than ever at Congress, always alert 
to their pressure. Although there was 
little chance that the current session 
would take any action on pending bills, 
there was ground for believing the in- 
coming 79th Congress would be stirred 
to uncommon activity in its plans for the. 
nation’s old people. 


Security in Omnibus: Congress has 
been in almost unanimous -agreement on 
one theory: The provisions of the Social 
Security Act are inadequate. Both the 
Democrats and Republicans promised im- 
provements in the campaign. But the way 
to overcome the inadequacies was some- 
thing else. In Congress are bills ranging 
from enactment of the Townsend Plan 
to pleas.to extend old-age benefits to the 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico, to farm 
workers, Indians, nurses, proprietors of 
small businesses, and employes of state, 
municipal, and other local government 
units. 

Far more important than any of these 
scattered plans are two bills, embodying 
most of the features of the others: 

@ The Cannon-Angell bill, master plan 
of the Townsendites, would provide 
every adult in the United States with 
equal basic Federal’ insurance at 60. 
Pensions would not be fixed sums but 
would be prorated on the basis of month- 
ly tax collections. The tax would be 8 per 
cent on the gross incomes of individuals 
and companies after a $1,200 exemp- 
tion. The plan would take care of the 
disabled, from 18 to 60, at the same 
rate, if the disability lasted longer than 
six months. It would also provide for 
widowed mothers of children under 18. 
Two weeks ago 216 members of the 
House signed a petition to call the bill to 
the floor. Three later scratched their 


-names and because 218 signatures are 


necessary it appears unlikely the bill will 
be voted on in this Congress. 

@ The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, which 
has the Administration’s blessing as a 
cradle-to-the-grave proposition, holds the 
makings of a terrific battle. Its broad pro- 
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. The San Francisco “Bay 

Area” of California ...in 

itself a bustling two-billion- 

dollar market ...a great 
Transpacific Gateway, both 
steamer and air ...is only over- 
night from the Atiantic seaboard 

by United Mainiiner. Linking 
the East, the Middle West and 
the whole Pacific Coast, United’s 
straight, strategic Main Line Air- 
way, the nation’s oldest coast-to- 
coast route, goes where business is. 


< View of San Francisco and the San Francisco- 
Oekland Bay Bridge from Yerba Buena Isiand 
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And the best is yet to come. The construc- 
tion industry—in doing its tremendous wartime 
job—has developed new materials, designs and 
methods which will bring better housing for 
millions . .. safer highways and a hundred 
other good things when the man- 

power and materials again be- 

come available. 


For years, White Trucks have 
been good tools in the kits of 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 
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the nation’s builders. They have earned a repu- 

tation for “doing the hard jobs better.” And 

when large-scale peacetime construction is 

resumed, White Super Power Trucks will provide 

the industry greater truck efficiency, longer life 
and more economy than it has 
ever experienced. 


THE WHITE MOTOR CO. Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


A larger volume of new Super Power Whites 
for commercial use is now assured for 1945 
by government order. Your White representa- 
tive will be glad to help you make application. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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visions—particularly those covering medi- 
cal services—make it a ready target for 
conservatives. It would lump together all 
taxes for old age, disability, unemploy- 
ment, medical, and hospital insurance. It 
would subject to tax, with no exemptions, 
the first $3,000 of income at a rate of 6 
per cent from employer, 6 per cent from 
employe, with lesser amounts for the self- 
employed and for state and local govern- 
ment units wishing to participate. Bene- 
fits would be extended to include men 
and women honorably discharged from 
the armed services and agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, and employes 
of nonprofit organizations. Women would 
receive maternity leaves. The retirement 
age would be 65 for men, 60 for women. 
But the most revolutionary phase of the 
proposed legislation is this: medical and 
hospitalization insurance for all persons 
covered by the social-security system, and 
their dependents. As it stands the bill has 


~ little chance of reaching the floor for de- _ 
bate; but modified, it seems destined to 


be put to a vote and thus start one of the 
liveliest fights in Congress in 1945. 


Widows and Orphans: Already, pen- 
sions for families of deceased veterans of 
the last war have been approved by Con- 
gress and now await signature by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. For twenty years the 


_ American Legion had unsuccessfully lob- 


bied for nonservice disability pensions. 


Last week the Senate quietly completed — 


Congressional action on the bill, granting 


a childless widow $35 a month; a widow - 


with one child $45, with $5 for each ad- 


‘ditional child. One orphaned child of a 


family will get $18; two, $27; three, $36, 
and each additional orphan $4. To be 
eligible, a childless widow’s income must 
be less than $1,000 -yearly, and the in- 
come of a widow with children less than 
$2,500. 

Critics have complained of the cost, 
estimated at over $37,000,000 for 162,- 
000 applications for the first year alone. 
The peak load will come 20 or 25 years 
from now when the pension costs will 


top $308,000,000. But the principal op- 


position has arisen from the fact that 
benefits will be paid regardless of how 
the veteran meets his death. Another ob- 
jection is that girls born after the end of 
the last war can receive the benefits if 
they married veterans prior to enactment 
of the law. In this respect the bill’s antag- — 
onists pointed to the pension costs arising 
from the Civil War: For the fiscal year of 
1943-44, Civil War families received 
$13,348,325.51. 

@ As the bill went to the White House it 
was announced that the President had 
signed legislation granting pensions to 
widows who had married Civil War vet- 
erans after June 26, 1905. Previously 
only those married prior to that date 
were eligible for pensions. The widow 
must be at least 60 years old, dependent, 
not remarried, and must have lived with 
the veteran at least ten years. 


Bumps and Grinds, 1944 


Following its annual custom, the Na- 
tional Safety Council this week produced 
its 1944 crop of odd accidents. Among 
the wackiest: 

@ Henry Butler was eating breakfast in 
his Jacksonville, Fla., home when a buzz 
saw ripped through the kitchen wall, 
sliced the table in half, and whirled out 
the other side of the house. The saw had 
broken loose from a nearby mill. Henry 
was unhurt. eae 

@ Clarence Brown Jr., a spectator at a 


' St. Louis sand-lot baseball game, was hit 


by a line drive and burst into flames. The 
ball had struck a pocketful of stick, 
matches. He suffered only minor burns. 
@ In Hollywood, Betty Howland, a strip 
teaser, worked so vigorously on her 
bumps and grinds that she knocked a 
shapely swivel hip against a wall and suf- 
fered partial paralysis. 

@ Mrs. Pauline Strother of Indianapolis 
brushed her teeth so hard she dislocated 
a vertebra: in her neck. 

@ A Navy plane crashed through the 
side of a house in Groton, Conn., whisked 
a blanket off the bed where 2-year-old 
Margaret Morton was sleeping, plunged 









A perambulating buzz saw, a boy on a bumper, and an overactive toothbrush caused three of 1944’s wackier accidents 


through the other wall, and dived into a 
schoolhouse. Margaret was untouched. 
@ A Chicago motorist stopped when peo- 
ple started pointing and shouting at him. 
On the front bumper he found a be- 
wildered 4-year-old boy whom he had 
hit two blocks back without knowing it. 
The boy had a head bump and a few 


bruises. 


Ideas Worth $47,793,260 


Star-spangled suggestion boxes ap-- 
peared wherever the War Department’s 
1,316,000 civilian employes forgathered— 
whether in the mammoth Pentagon Build- 
ing in Washington or in the humbler rec- 
reation rooms and cafeterias of Army 
installations throughout the country. Signs 
invited readers to contribute “Ideas for 
Victory” and win awards of anywhere 
from $5 to $1,000 (only those specifically 
hired as inventors or improvers were in- 
eligible). 

In thus proclaiming itself open to sug- 
gestion, the War Department in June 
1943 borrowed one of private industry’s 
long-standing practices. On leave from 
the Pullman Co., E. E. Taylor, president 
of the National Association of Suggestion 
Systems, set up a program whereby com- 
manding officers at each Army base ap- 
pointed a three-man clearinghouse for 
suggestions; these were then evaluated by 
a civilian-awards board sitting in the Sec- 
retary of War’s office. 

By last week, 164,577 ideas had been 
submitted, 19,732 of them adopted, and 
$515,274.94 in prize money distributed. 
Most important, taxpayers had been saved 
$47,793,260 through suggestions such as 
these: 

@ Dayton R. Ludwig, $2,900-a-year trat- 
fic-control employe, won $1,000 in cash 
and a citation for saving $1,000,000 a 
year. A requisition for traffic clearance of 
a large shipment of anti-aircraft guns 
came to his desk; railroad practice limited 
the number of guns shipped to not more 
than three to a flatcar. Ludwig arranged 
a double-deck loading by improved meth- 
ods of bracing and lashing the guns. His 
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Conveyors handle a wide variety 
of commodities — parts, pack- 
ages, units, cartons, cans, bottles, 
barrels, bundles, drums, boxes. 
Available in light, average, or 
heavy-duty types for portable or 
stationary use, in a wide varie 
of sizes, styles, and lengths... all 
built by Standard. They give 
you substantial savings in time 
and money. Engineers say that 
material i 

about 22% of manpower cost... 
cut handling costs and you cut 
production costs. 

Standard Conveyor Company 
has experience and facilities to 
recommend and furnish the 
‘ sight type of conveyor for your 

articular needs. Write for cata- 
og NW-124 “Conveyors by 
Standard” —a reference book that 
will prove very useful to you. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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idea eventually brought a 50 per cent 

drop in the use of critically needed flat- 

cars for heavy-gun shipments. 

@ A prize of $250 went to Mrs. Lutie D. 

Allan, veteran employe of the casualty 

| branch of the Adjutant General’s Office, 

for suggesting that the telegraph company 
contact postmasters for forwarding ad- 
dresses of next-of-kin who have moved. 
She ‘thereby speeded up by 24 to 48 
hours the delivery of 60 per cent of cas- 
ualty messages and saved the Army $30,- 
000 in telegraph tolls. 
@ At Patterson Field, Ohio, William C. 
Edwards and Robert P. Elan won $1,000 
each for invention of a propeller straight- 
ener which saved $1,314,620 a year for 
the Air Forces and puf damaged aircraft 
back in service quicker than before. 

. @ That there was virtually no limit to the 
suggesters’ fertility of brain appeared in 
a proposal to redesign olive drab drawers 
for two eyelets instead of three. This 


% cent a dozen pairs on drawstrings—a 
sizable economy in view of Army pur- 
chases of OD drawers in lots of 250,000 
dozen pairs. 


Columnist-Penologist 


With uncanny timing, Morgan Blake’s 
homey column in The Atlanta Journal last 
Wednesday offered police chiefs in At- 
lanta and nearby Georgia towns the use 
of his self-avowed skill in crime deduc- 
tion: “I can soWe practically any murder 
mystery now by inspecting the dust on 

‘ the floor in proximity to the body ... 
Some of the detectives use psychological 


fortified in this realm . . . I want to be 
entirely in the background and whenever, 
through my genius, some baffling crime 
is solved, I want the detectives assigned 
to have all the credit.” 

As Atlanta citizens chuckled over this 
tongue-in-cheek bid, a serious call for 
Blake’s talents came from an unexpected 

' quarter. Within the gloomy gray pile of 








the Federal Penitentiary, on the outskirts 
of town, 25 long-term prisoners were bar- 
| ricaded behind the steel doors of the 
| segregation building. Armed with knives 
and razors seized from the prison barber- 
shop, and with four guards as hostages, 
they had successfully held out since Mon- 
day night. Neither pleas by prison officials 
nor the threat of machine guns posted 
outside would sway them. One man 
alone, they sent word, might solve the 
impasse: Morgan Blake. 


A Hawkshaw Reveals: The convicts 
sought the veteran newsman not so much 
as a helpful Hawkshaw as a square shoot- 
er who on occasion spoke at the prison 
and wrote for its newspaper. Frequently, 
too, they had heard his fifteen-year-old 
Sunday-school broadcast. 

Across. the prison yard Blake went. 
Under a window of the besieged jail- 





held a parley with those inside. They pro- 





saved:1 cent a dozen pairs on eyelets and © 


methods exclusively and I am also well ° 


house the slight, stoop-shouldered figure 


- 


posed a bargain. If Blake would write 
up their “cause” in his column and show 
them a copy, they would surrender. 

The next day Blake was back, an early 
edition Journal under his arm. He had 
kept his word. His Thursday column listed 
the rebels’ grievances: lack of proper 
medical aid, religious ministration, and 
recreational facilities; denial of communi- 
cation with the outside in matters per- 
taining to their legal rights; the fact that 
they were quartered with Negroes—and 
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The by-line of Morgan Blake (right) 
unlocked a penitentiary barricade 


~ more irritating —- Nazis (among them 


George John Dasch, one of the eight 
saboteurs landed by U-boat in 1942). 


Honor Among . . . Soberly Blake re- 
layed the convicts’ indignation when 


: Dasch, “while dining with several rob- 


bers,” scornfully declared that all thieves 
should be executed. “Wouldn’t that make 
you mad if a skunk like that said that to 
you?” one of the men had asked Blake. 
Another tidbit: In conferring with him, 
Blake reported, the mutineers had been 
“most thoughtful. of my religious status 
and commanded. that all profanity be 
barred.” 

As “ee officials stood their distance, 
the columnist brought his story in for ap- 
proval. A lengthy discussion among the 
prisoners ensued. Then the doors of the 
segregation building opened. Out came 
Blake, smiling, his arms around two of 
the rebel ringléaders. The rest followed. 

Blake’s Friday column was a sunima- 
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tion of his unprecedented assignment. He 


had not, he confessed, been “entirely exu- 
berant” at his choice as go-between: “I 
am no longer a young man [he is 55] and 
my yen for exciting adventure does not 
flame within me.” Meanwhile the govern- 
ment held its own postmortem. From 
Washington, Attorney General Francis 
Biddle expressed doubt over the story the 
prisoners had given Blake. Their griev- 
ances, he asserted, had more likely been 
an afterthought following failure of a plan 
for a “general insurrection” of the 2,000 
penitentiary inmates. Describing the 25 
prisoners as “constitutional psychopaths,” 
he ordered them to solitary confinement 
pending trial and punishment. 


Frozen Victory 


For the third successive year the ques- 


tion bobbed up again on Capitol Hill: 
To freeze or not-to freeze payroll deduc- 
tions for social security at the current 1 
per cent rate? Opponents of the freeze 
(including the Administration) favored 
instead the automatic increase to 2 per 
cent scheduled. by law for Jan 1; they 
argued that larger deductions should be- 
gin now, in boom times, against the rainy 
days ahead. Pro-freeze forces, victorious 
in past tussles on the issue, had one chief 
retort: The size of the Social Security 
fund is now many times larger than the 
benefits to be paid out of it for years to 
come (NEwswEEK, Nov. 27). 

Last week the pro-freeze faction. won 
its third Congressional victory. The 
House, 262 to 72, and the Senate, 49 to 
17, agreed to continue to peg the rate of 
payroll deductions at-1 per cent apiece 
for employer and employe. The next move 
was up to the White House. 

Should Congress adjourn shortly, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may be able to effect a 
pocket veto. Should adjournment be post- 
poned and Mr. Roosevelt bounce the bill 
back, he faces the possibility of Con- 
gressional defiance. The ‘ayes’ which 
passed the bill in both houses are nu- 
merically strong enough—if there are no 
major switches—to win the two-thirds ma- 
jority necessary to override the veto. - 


Back From Purgatory 


The torpedo from an American sub- 
marine killed many of their comrades. 
Most of the others who tried to escape 
from the, sinking ship were either slain or 
recaptured by the Japanese. But to the 
captain, the lieutenant, and the sergeant 
who told the story at the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers convention in 
New York last week, the torpedo spelled 
freedom. 

Just returned from the Pacific—most of 
the 79 other survivors are still hospitalized 
in Australia—the three gave the brutal 
facts: Some 750 American prisoners of 
war, veterans of Bataan and the inhuman 
Death March of 1942 (Newsweek, Feb. 
7), suffered in the stifling hold of a prison 
ship for nineteen days and eighteen nights, 
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only to face sudden and terrible death. It 
was not pretty, this story of Capt. Freder- 
ick J. Gallagher, 34, of Tucson, Ariz., 
First Lt. Harvey T. Denson, 25, of 
Granger, Texas, and Tech. Sgt. Charles 
C. Johnstone, 29, of Cleveland, Ohio: 


Cruise of Horror: On Aug. 20, the 
American prisoners were taken from the 
notorious Davao gamp and placed aboard 
a ship to be taken to a new concentra- 
tion colony. Stripped naked, the men 
were packed into the hold, 500 of them 
in a steaming 40- by 50-foot forward sec- 
tion. They were crushed so tightly that 
they had to lie in each others’ laps. For 
nineteen days and eighteen nights they 
endured the agony of the trip, hel 
‘ little by the few handfuls of rice they 
were fed. When they cried out for more 
water, sneering Jap guards threatened to 
throw down hand grenades. Once, when 
American planes approached, the ship’s 
hatches were battened down and the 
prisoners were left for thirteen hours 
with almost no air. 

Then, at 4:30 p.m. on Sept. 7, three 
American submarines attacked the seven- 
ship convoy in which the prison boat 
sailed. Accurately they placed torpedoes 
in each one, sinking all. A torpedo 
crashed into the forward hold where the 
500 were quartered. “I was knocked un- 
conscious,” Gallagher said. “When I came 
to, the hold was flooded, but with some 
other men we got out and leaped into the 
water. While we were in the water the 
Japs on the sinking ship machine-gunned 
us, Later they went after us in their boats 
and used sabers and bayonets on men as 
they floated in the water.” 


Rescue by Anthem: With some of the 
others, Gallagher and Johnstone swam 
2 miles to one of the Philippine islands. 
But Denson did not reach land for three 
days. With three others, he climbed 
aboard a raft after the torpedoing. “On 
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Associated Press 
... and a fellow escapee, Denver Rose 


the first day a Jap launch opened point- 
blank on our raft from a short distance, 
but they missed us,” Denson said. “On 
the second day a Jap gunboat opened 
with machine s. They got two of us, 
but I swam under some floatin wreckage 
and escaped detection. The fourth man 
slipped off one night.” 

Wounded in the arm and side, Denson 
was delirious when a Filipino guerrilla 
finally rescued him. The native rowed 
out to him in a canoe, but Denson fought 
him off. To prove that he was friendly, 
the Filipino circled Denson’s raft singing 
“God Bless America.” , 

In Houston, Texas, four days before 
Gallagher and his companions told their 
story in New York, Tech. Sgt. Denver R. 
Rose, 23, another of the survivors, gave 
his own version. After the torpedoing he 
had been ‘oe along with 29 other 


Americans. Taken in smé boats to an- 
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other ship, the men were bound with their 
hands behind them. One by one, Rose 
said, his comrades were shot to death. 


Escape Under the Guns: “I found the 
frayed end of a steel cable on the rail 
behind me,” he related. “I rubbed the 
ropes across the sharp edges until I got 
my hands free. I made a break for it, ran 
to the front end of the ship, and slipped 
down the anchor hole.” 

He stayed there for twenty minutes, 
listening to the shots that meant death to 
the other 29, then let himself down into 
the water and swam 4 miles to shore. 

The natives fed and clothed the Ameri- 
cans and finally through the underground 
made contact with an American sub. 
marine. It picked up the survivors and 
took them to safety. 


The Soldier’s Voice 


As the Dec. 18 deadline approached 
for electors in the 48 ‘states to cast their 
formal vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, state election officials hastened final 
tallies on the soldier vote. By last week 
seven states had released breakdowns- 
some of them not yet official or complete 
—showing the support given Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Picmes E. Dewey by 
the armed forces: . 

Arxansas: Roosevelt 9,480, Dewey 3,- 
140 (this count included some civilian 
absentee ballots). 

Cororapo: Roosevelt 13,265, Dewey 
18,066 (the GOP candidate won the 
state by a civilian-ballot majority of 44, 
000). 
MaryYLanD: Roosevelt 21,817, Dewey 
18,231. 

_ NEw Jersey: Roosevelt 93,400, Dewey 
66,929 (the Presidential majority here 


nullified a civilian-vote lead held by 
Dewey). 

OKLaHoMa: Roosevelt 20,629, Dewey 
13,237. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Roosevelt 146,810, 


Dewey 107,504. 

RHopE Istanp: Roosevelt 15,800, 
Dewey 7,000. | 

In an independent tabulation by its 
correspondents in state capitals, The New 
York Times estimated that a total of 
8,094,042 service ballots had been re- 
ceived in wg with a little od 70 
per cent of the country’s population. 
On that basis the newspaper predicted 
that the soldier vote for all »48 states 
would come to about 4,400,000—“a 
figure far in excess of any of the pre- 
election estimates of political leaders of 
either party.” The Times further pointed 
out that in the seven states giving sepa- 
rate Roosevelt and Dewey figures, the 
President won 59.8 per cent of the mili- 
tary vote, as opposed to only 51.5 per 
cent of the civilian vote. 
@ The latest figures on the total Presi- 
dential popular vote, with all but 2,595 
precincts reporting: Roosevelt 25, 
137,210, Dewey tye “Ag the 
Président’s plurality to 3,446,648. 
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Don’t handicap your 
electrified home of the 
future with wiring of the past... 


er 


Automatic housekeeping! It’s a must for postwar 
homes. Refrigerator and electric range of course. 
Dishwasher—garbage disposer—washing machine— 
ironer. Exhaust fan—innumerable appliances. 

They are all necessary. But don’t ruin their opera- 


tion by inadequate electrical wiring. To run your | 


equipment r#ght—you must have proper wiring. 
What's the capacity of your electrical circuits? 

Will it make the grade with future additional equip- 

ment? aes 
Too often postwar electrical wiring plans based on 





past experience lack reserve capacity to meet the huge — 
future increase in electrical demands. =~ 

Manufacturers! This subject is as important in the 
factory as in the home. Industrial wiring plans too 
must anticipate future power loads out of all propor- 
tion to past formulas. 

Obviously unplanned wiring, expensive altera- 
tions, will be more costly than planned wiring. Now 
—while you’re in the blueprint stage—is the time to 
consult electrical contractor—utility power engineer. 
They too will advise: Wire Ahead! 44250 


‘ee’ ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY: 


25 Broadway, New York City 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Thousands Now 
Encouraged to Wear 
a Hearing Aid! 


Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 


@ Now another great Zenith accom- 
plishment is prompting thousands to 
enjoy the advantages of a hearing aid! 
The new Neutral-Color Earphone and 
Cord of the superbly performing Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid is as little notice- 
able as eyeglasses ... brings to the hear- 
ing aid a new look of youth which en- 
ables you to wear a Zenith with poise 
and confidence. 


A MODEL FOR 
EVERY TYPE OF 
CORRECTABLE 

HEARING LOSS 


Each Complete, Ready-to-Wear 


1 Model A-2-A Air Conduction. New, 
improved model of the famous Zenith 
standard hearing aid for the person of 
average hearing loss. Only $40. 


2 Model A-3-A Air Conduction. A brand 
mew super-power instrument with tre- 
mendous volume in reserve to assure max- 
imum clarity and tone quality even under 


_ most difficult conditions. Only $50. 


3 Model B-3-A Bone Conduction. A new 


. precision instrument created specially’ for 


the very few who cannot be helped by any 
air conduction aid. Only $50. 


2 me RADIO 
RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


= PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL— — 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Dee NW-13 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send me your Free booklet about 
Radionic Hearing. 


State............. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP, 
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A Mighty Fortress... 


He was a private, first class, and he 
looked downcast. At the reception desk 
in the Munitions Building he asked to see 


' the Chief of Chaplains. That would be 


Brig. Gen. William R. Arnold. Did he 
have an appointment? “General Arnold 
never heard of me,’. the private answered. 
The receptionist looked skeptical, but 
she called Arold’s office, and in a mo- 
ment came the answer: “General Arnold 
says by all means send him up!” 

What does rank matter to a distressed 
mind? Girl trouble, money worries, or a 
gnawing conscience can ruin a good sol- 
dier. No one knows that better than 
Arnold, today the oldest Army chaplain 
in point of service. Ordained by the 


Roman Catholic Church in 1908, he has . 


served 81 of his 86 years of priesthood in 


- nniform. One of his first moves after be- 


coming Chief of Chaplains in 1987 was 
to prep his door open and he sees every 
caller he can. 

Army of God: Last week’s recom- 
mendation by President Roosevelt that 
Chaplain Arnold be promoted to major 
general came as a tribute to accomplish- 
ment. In 1940, when the country began 
to rearm, 187 chaplains were in ‘the 
Army. Today there are 8,000. More than 
1,500 cantonment chapels have been 
built in the United States, and hundreds 
of smaller ones stand on fronts around the 
world. In the last war there was no Chief 
of Chaplains (the office was created in 


1920) and no chaplains’ organization. A. 


complete branch is now established, with 
its own administration, financial, person- 
nel, and operations sections, which re- 
lieve the chaplains of administrative work 
so that they can give all their time to 
religious duties. 

All the 265 religious denominations in 
this coun 
The Chaplain Corps contains ministers 
from 70 of these denominations. 


Man of God: The corps is as General 
Arnold made it. His bristly hair has sil- 
vered on the job, but his vigor belies his 
63 years. Topping 6 feet, he is spare and 
powerful. He has the shoulders of a steel- 
mill laborer, which he was; the quick, 
genuine humor of a circus clown, an oc- 
cupation he knows intimately, and the 
warm smile and gentle voice of an under- 
standing priest. But suddenly he can be 
a brisk, firm soldier. 

\ At 8 Amold manifested ecclesiastical 
tendencies by preaching to other neigh- 
borhood children. His sermons must have 
been effective, for his younger brother, 
now a successful businessman, was able 
to take up collections from the small fry. 

His father, a cigar maker, believed a 
son should have a trade. So William was 
taught to be a journeyman cigar maker. 


have members in the Army. — 


$ Acme 
Arnold: Brigadier (above) to Major 


He still carries his union card. He doesn’t 
agree with Gene Tunney that tobacco is 
a curse, but considers it a comfort and an 
important part of a soldier’s rations. 
Following his graduation from St. 
Joseph’s College at Rensselaer, Ind., he 
worked in a Muncie steel mill as a bar 
straightener. A severe burn from a white- 


_hot.bar ended this career. But he had de- 


veloped a tremendous chest and strong 
muscles, 


Work of God: St. Bernard’s Seminary 
at Rochester, N. Y., gave him his theo- 
logical education. He was assigned to a 
church in Peru, Ind. The town was head- 
quarters of the Hagenbeck-Wallace Cir- 
cus, many of whose employes attended 
Father Amold’s church. Each year he 
spent his summer vacation touring with 
the circus. 

He was recommended for the Chaplain 
Corps because it was known he had al- 
ways wanted to be a soldier and had 
taken military training in college. Com- 
missioned a first lieutenant, he was as- 
signed to Fort Washington, Md., in June 
1913. He was in the Philippines when the 
last war began but was returned home to 
teach in the Army chaplains’ school and 
later command it. Now Arnold is the fifth 
Chief of Chaplains and the only Catholic 
to have held the office. 

Chaplain Arnold combines official and 
practical viewpoints in his thinking and 
his orders. “Though a chaplain is a non- 
combatant,” he said, “if there is need for 
him to defend himself, let him take it as 
his duty. A dead chaplain is no good to 


his men.” 





CLEANED OUT=—BY THE JAPS! 


The canned goods on your kitchen 
shelves were a Japanese military objec- 
tive. When Tojo’s men took Singapore 
and the Netherlands East Indies, they 
cut America off from more than half 
the world’s tin — tin vital to food and 
armaments, 

Like hundreds of things you use or 
eat or wear, tin must be imported — 
one more reason why we all depend 
on seagoing merchant shipping. 

In the far-sighted Merchant- Marine 
Act of 1936, Congress recognized that 


our vital imports and exports could 


‘ only be controlled by an American- 


flag merchant fleet. 


“Necessary for the national defense 
and (our) foreign and domestic com- 
merce,” the Act points out, is a mer- 
chant marine “constructed in the U. S., 
manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel . . . owned and oper- 
ated under the U.S. flag by citizens.” 
Urged on by war, guided by the Mari- 
time Commission and the War Ship- 
ping Administration, America has 


American Exp 


26 BROADWAY, NEW VORK CITY 4 


We proudly fly this 4-starred pennant, awarded by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration for our operation of one of the largest wartime ' fleets. 


produced a merchant fleet that . mak- 
ing Victory possible! 


American Export Lines operate-more 
than eighty vessels supplying Allied 
fronts. Our long’ peacetime experience 
with service between the U. S. and 
Mediterranean and Indian Ocean lands 
proves a priceless asset in time of war. 
And when peace comes, it will serve 
you another way . . . for our cargoes 
and ports of call will depend on what 
you and other Americans want to buy 
or sell abroad, 


orf Lines 
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France Sated With Bloodletting; 
Moderates Move.to Halt Purge 


Germans Threaten Reprisals 
Against French Captives in Reich 
if Executions Are Continued 


In the wake of liberation in Europe has 
come one of the most absorbing develop- 
ments of this war—the “purge” by trial 
and imprisonment or execution of men 
and women supposed to have collaborat- 
ed with the Germans. The question of 
how far the purge should go is one of 
the issues behind the upheaval in Greece. 
In Belgium, where there are 100,000 
suspected collaborationists, it has con- 
tributed to serious political unrest. In 
France, the purge has probably been 
more thoroughgoing than anywhere else. 





But in the provinces—which hitherto 
have led Paris in informal executions and 
in heavy court sentences—there rose the 
first outcry against the purge. It came 
from Lyon, when Jean Angeli, regional 
Prefect durirg the occupation, was 
sentenced to death. The prosecution 
charged Angeli with using 10,000 police 
to carry out the suppression of Maquis 
in the Savoy region, by order of Pierre 
Laval. Resistance witnesses, however, 
testified that Angeli, holding his duties 
down to a minimum, had actually aided 
them on occasion and had warned them 
of imminent arrest and execution by 
Vichy. 

“When the verdiet was announced,” 
the newspaper Nouvelles de Lyon re- 
ported, “the stupefaction in the court- 


International 


_ Collaborationists in Metz: The question of their guilt is a fundamental problem 


But last week the French were forced to 
face the fact that perhaps they had gone 
too far and that the Germans were still 
in a position to protect even the guilty. 


Purge or Barbarism? In the Consult- 
ative Assembly in Paris, spokesmen of 
the resistance movement attacked Fran- 
gois de Menthon, Minister of Justice, for 
not speeding up the purge throughout 
the nation. Echoing the revolutionary cry 
of 1792, they asked for heads and, amid 
ringing cheers, named the heads that 
they wanted to roll. 


room was so great that the crowd was 
silent for a moment and then cried ‘As- 
sassins!’"—a cry that for once was ad- 
dressed not at the condemned man but 
at the judges . . . Since last night we 
know that justice in France is not quite 
what we have respected until now ... 
The barbarism unleashed by the Germans 
continues to triumph.” 

To avert such events, a group of As- 
sembly moderates led by Louis Marin, vet- 
eran deputy, proposed that the courts of 
justice be permitted to pass suspended sen- 
tences, thus preserving the spirit of the 
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purge and yet avoiding excessive punish- 
ment. The Court of Appeals then reflected 
public opinion by quashing Angeli’s con- 
viction and ordering a new trial. 


Reprisals East? In Geneva, the Ger- 
man Consulate relayed to the Interna- 
tional Red Cross for delivery to France 
a threat of reprisal if the French purge 
continued. It warned: “If these perse- 
cutions continue . . . the Reich Govern- 
ment will be obliged to exact reprisals 
against Gaullists now in our hands.” 

‘This was part of the campaign to put 
Germany in the role of protector of the 


_ conservative classes in Europe against 


Communist violence and also an attempt 
to reassure panicky quislings in countries 
still under Nazi occupation. The Ger- 
mans have likewise left a sort of under- 
ground of their own in liberated coun- 
tries. In Southern France, for example, 
acts of terrorism ranging from single 
assassinations to attacks on French 
Forces of the Interior barracks have been 
attributed to “White Maquis,” veterans 
of the Vichy militia and the anti-Bolshe- 
vik legion. They reportedly receive in- 
structions from Vichy leaders in the 
Reich and from Nazi agents parachuted 
into France, and are supplied by para- 
chute with German arms. 

The specific threat to execute Gaullist 
hostages, however, was something new. 
The Germans still hold close to 3,000,000 
Frenchmen: 780,000 prisoners of war, 
225,000 prisoners driven into forced la- 
bor, 750,000 deported workers, 600,000 
political deportees, and 300,000 deported 
Alsatians and Lorrainers. 

René Pleven, Acting Foreign Minister 
in Paris, answered the Germans with a 
statement that no Nazi threat would halt 
the purge. But the government was 
frankly apprehensive that the Nazis 
would carry it out—now, while they still 
hold more French than the Allies do 
Germans. And their perturbation extend- 
ed to the Allied command which feared 
that executions of prisoners of the French 
might be charged to Americans—and 
American prisoners suffer accordingly. 


The Chewing-Gum Clue 


Although he was 60 and bent almost 
double with rheumatism, Sir Eric Teich- 
man’s favorite sport was shooting. For 
weeks the retired British diplomat, once 
the greatest authority in the Foreign Of- 
fice on Chinese affairs, had been annoyed 
by poachers, who were taking game from 
his 3,000-acre estate at Honingham, Nor- 
folk. On the afternoon of Dec. 3, he heard 
shots on his land once too often. Leaving 
the house unarmed, he told his wife: 
“I'm going out to stop this damned 
poaching.” 

Sir Eric did not return. Soldiers and 
Home Guardsmen searched for him all 
night. Early the next morning Lady 
Teichman discovered his body in the 
underbrush only a few hundred yards 
from the Elizabethan manor house. He 
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They, Too, Depend On Douglas 


=— American Airlines — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines = Colonial Airlines — Continental Air Lines = Delta 
Air Corporation oo Gaiters Air Lines — Mawaiian Airlines — inland Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — Northeast Airlines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways 


Pennsyivania-Central Airlines — TWA — United Air Lines — Western Air Lines — A. B. Aerotransport (Sweden) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — Aerovias Braniff, S$. A. (Mexico) — Aero- 

vias de Guatemala, S$. A. <— American Airlines of Mexico — Australian Y] Airlines — Avianca (Colombia) — BOAC (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Airlines = China 

National = Cla. Mexicana de Aviacién — Cia. Nacional Cubana de » S. A. = Cruxeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Indian National Airways — K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) — 

1.N.8.L.8, (Dutch East Indies) — IBERIA (Spain) — Panair do Brazil — ra (Pan American-Grace Airways) — PLUNA (Uruguay) — SABENA (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzerland) 
TACA « America) — UMCA (Central America). « 











EAREVER- 


VATE 


TELESCOPE PRECISION 
realizes new pen perfection 


The Wearever Zenith writes like a charm, 
effortlessly. From blueprint stage to fin- 


ished precision marks every step in 
its making . . . yes, precision comparable 
to that lavished on a fine telescope. Tele- 
scope Precision! With its 14-carat gold 
point, its exclusive “C-Flow” feed, its rich 
color selections, Wearever Zenith sets new 
fountain pen standards. Made by David 
Kahn, Inc. (Established 1896) 


Pencil Set a tavam one, $275 
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British Combine 


In Holland, God alone may be able to turn back the waters 


had been slain by a .80-caliber bullet 
from a United States Army rifle. Nearby 
were two wads ef chewing gum and ten 
empty cartridge cases. 

Norfolk constabulary officers theorized 
that a British poacher would have used 
a shotgun and almost certainly would not 
have chewed gum. The clues pointed to 
a United States Army Air Forces unit 
stationed in the vicinity. 

The investigation narrowed down to 
one outfit, and last week MP’s arrested 
Pvt. George E. Smith of Pittsburgh as 
the killer and Pvt. Leonard S. Wijpacha 
of Detroit as his accessory. They will be 
tried before an American court-martial. 

@ In Pittsburgh, Smith’s mother said sad- 


ly: “You wouldn’t want to see a nicer . 


when he is sober. But when he takes 
a drink he goes crazy.” 


Heartbreak Island 


On the wide, rain-drenched airfield, 
the little reception committee waited 
patiently amid the bustling military ac- 
tivity. At 8:40 p.m. the two Dakota 
transports rumbled to a halt. Down the 
loading step came a-jolly, white-haired 
man with a bristling walrus mustache. 
The mayor of the city—somewhere in 
liberated Holland—stepped -— forward. 
“Welcome to the fath ” he said 
simply, “we are happy to see you here 
again.” Premier Pieter S. 
shook hands with the mayor, the Re- 

Commissioner, and Brig. Gen. G. 

. Howell of the United States Army. 
“I too am happy to be back on free 
Deh soil,” he ae: 

ut it was a sa ing on 
95 for the Dutch Premier after 


Nov. 
four 


and one half years in exile. Of the coun- 
try’s eleven provinces only three had 
been liberated. The seat of the govern- 
ment and two largest cities were still in 
enemy hands. The liberated areas had 
suffered tremendous, often irreparable, 
damage. The food situation was bad, 
communications were in chaos. The Pre- 
mier’s worst apprehensions were ex- 
ceeded as he toured the freed portions 
of his homeland. Then he was due to re- 
turn to London to report to Queen Wil- 
helmina. The Ministers of War, Interior, 
Justice and Finance, who had traveled 
with Gerbrandy, were to stay in Holland. 

Of all the distressing scenes which the 
Premier witnessed on his trip, the un- 
happiest sight was Walcheren, the 78 
square miles of land the Dutch had 
largely reclaimed from the North Sea. 
It is now “heartbreak island” to the 
Dutch. Many farm buildings are flooded 
to the attics where the owners, refusing 
to evacuate, live miserably in the hope 
that “the Lord who made the water rise 
will make it fall.” Actually there is little 


penpos of this, for the -gaps in the 
: cen zr ah sedening. 
y signs sea reconquer 
Walcheren. . 


Mission Refused 

Somebody suggested last week that 
Wacs and their British equivalent, the 
ATS, be sent into Germany in the wake 
of the fighting forces so GI's and Tommies 
would no temptation to fraternize 
with German girls. The suggestion, im- 
practical but well meant, provoked two 


outbursts of national temperament. 
€ The first, voiced by a Wac officer, was 
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ALLEGHEN Y 
The Time -Teottd Stainbesse- Ste 


HERE'S really a double consid- 

eration involved here. First, 
Allegheny Metal has the sort of 
bright attractiveness and modern ap- 
peal that draws people—makes for 
increased store traffic and _ sales. 
Second, it has the permanence, the 
ease of cleaning and lack of need 
for constant refinishing, that keeps 
maintenance and depreciation costs 
at an absolute minimum. 


You have a two-fold prospect: 
that of taking in more money—and 
over the long ‘run, of being able to 
keep ‘more of what you make. In 


any business that depends on the 
public’s selectivity—and especially 
where food or beverages enter the 
picture—the judicious use of Alle- 
gheny Metal on exteriors, and for 
interior decoration and equipment, 
presents strong arguments for qual- 
ity and sanitation on the one hand 
and greater profits on the other. 
Take advantage of them in your 
planning. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Brackenridge, Pa. 


Allegheny Metal 1s also handled and stocked by 


all Joseph T Ryerson & Son, Inc warehouses 


REMEMBER THE NAME TODAY FOR THE NEEDS OF TOMORROW 
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Iron Cavalry 


D-Day fell on December 7, 1941 for 
the nation’s railroads. Equipment was 
at a relatively low ebb following a 
back-breaking recovery from the un- 
happy years of 1930-1935. The car- 
riers had little steam up for the biggest 
job in their history. They looked back 
to 1917-18 with gloomy forebodings 
—a grim aspect shared by many civil- 
ian observers. However, railway man- 
agement and labor faced the job 
that looked impossible and did it! 
From the point of view of railroad 
‘management, the most encouraging 

‘ aspect of all is that the rdilways have 
paid their own way; no government 
money has subsidized this task. 











RATLROADS 





Backbone of U. S. Transport: Its war 


answer was ‘‘Highball!’’* 

Some $18 billion of railroad securi- 
ties are currently held by the public, 
whose contact with railroads at war 
has been largely limited to crowded 
trains and inability to get reservations. 
To project the over-all picture of what 
the carriers have accomplished and 
how it will affect their future, the na- 
tionwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane offers 
a comprehensive study entitled, “Rart- 
roaps.”} It is packed with facts and 
analyses. Example: the rails are en- 
joying a new resurgence, showing a 
substantial improvement in finances in 
recent years. 

The study analyzes 22 solvent and 8 
reorganization carriers, giving a com- 
prehensive picture of "each, including 
earnings, capitalization, fixed charges, 
financial position, post-war outlook, 
etc. Favorable and unfavorable aspects 
are presented clearly and candidly. 

Unusual, informative and unbiased, 
‘*“RAILROADS” provides interested inves- 
tors with factual data,. invaluable in 
assessing investment possibilities, 





Nae oe parlance for “Push it through—a clear 


ies of “Railroads” will be sent without cost or 
Fe oad Address requests to: Merrill Lynch, 


Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York §, N. ¥.” 








as American as 
“Strong. That's the on ‘to describe 
my reaction. What fred do they think 
we are over here for? I'd like to 2A the 
guy who wrote that story.” 

@ The second, expressed at ATS head- 
quarters, was as British as tea and scones: 
“The ATS girls abroad are working jolly 
hard at military duties and the story is 


‘unfair to them. We don’t just send girls 
to be friendly with British ie oa We > 


send them to do.a job of work. 
really quite limited.” 


Letters From Santa : 


Two NEWSWEEK correspondents, Al 
Newman in, Belgium and John Terrell in 
Iceland, send these word portraits of the 
Christmas season in two countries where 
Americans are far from home: 


ey are 


Belgium: This is a report on a famous 


- international figure by your correspond- | \ 
ent, who is conscientiously compelled to | 


deny the Axis-inspired reports from Stock- 
holm and Lisbon that this personage is 
dead or missing in action. He is alive and 
well, despite the war. I saw him last week 
in the flesh. Here he goes under the alias 
Saint Nicolas. In our country we call him 
Santa Claus. 

The eccentric old gent has the strange 
habit of showing up in these parts on 
his birthday—Dec. 6-instead of 
Christmas. For some weeks in advance 
Belgian children are supernaturally good, 
and on the evening of Dec. 5, the stuff 
their shoes with hay for Monsieur Claus’s 
mule and leave them-out on the hearth. 
(If you could see the mud in these parts 
you would realize why the practical old 
blighter uses a mule instead of rein- 
deer.) The next morning the shoes are 
full of toys and candy. 


There was some doubt on the part 


of the very youngest as to Saint Nick’s 


uniform this year. Many proceeded on“ 


the entirely plausible theory that any- 
body. distributing any stuff would be 
wearing the OD’s and tin hat of L’armée 
Américaine. They were basing their form 


charts’ on past performances, you see, 


but they were wrong. He wore the con- 
ventional red trimmed with white. 

His gifts this year were predominantly 
on the war side. You could not walk ope 
the street without being enim 
midget soldiers with pop Gath 


mitrailleuses, and ridged Freneh-t -type hel- - 


mets made of plastic. Tiny wooden jeeps 
faithful to the last detail made their ap- 
arance. In general, the toys were pretty 
Bim msy and I so remarked to one Belgian 
mother. 
ones,” I said. “Don’t pity: them, Mon- 
sieur,” she replied. “This war has gone on 
o Jong they. don’t know what a_real 
Christmas i is.” 


Iceland: It rains in Reykjavik more 
than it snows. This makes for considerable 
mud and slush, but the rain streets are 
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COREX is an organic finish applied to metal by dip 
or spray, giving it an enduring protective armor 
against corrosion by acids, salt spray, humidity, 
steam and other demons of destruction. 


Products coated with COREX have been subjected 
to corrosive liquids and fumes without deteriora- 
tion for over 10,000 hours—more than a year. 


Available clear and in colors for in- 
dustrial applications. 


Send fer eur Research Leboratory 
Release — Technical Bulletin N. 
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(BITE ana BURN) 


‘Ie takes Country Doctor’ 
experience, skilful 
and a perfect moist: 


'¢ extraordinary blending 
calanien. ‘of the finest tobaccos 
these three to- 


ening 

gether—to get rid of bite and bepeamiasteneescech | 

unbelievable, harmonious, effects—in pu’ 

after puff... Try Country Doctor Pipe eet 
You'll like ie. 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 





If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morrie & Co.,Ltd.,Inc,, 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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paved, and the entire business section has 
narrow sidewalks. In the afternoon twi- 
light the streets are filled with American 
GI's and officers. The other day as I made. 
a round of the shops, the GI’s were doing 
their Christmas shopping for the folks 
back home. In one little shop (all the 
clerks English) two were consider- 
ng a girl’s sweater. 

“The question is;” said one, “is she the 
kind who would wear a sweater?” 

“Well,” said the soldier, “she ought to. 
She’s got something to wear it on.” 

The American’ soldiers in Reykjavik 
have brought a boom, and in the last 
month they have cleaned out store stocks. 
Especially they went for Icelandic play- 
ing cards, beautiful long-haired sheep 
skins, native jewelry, dolls, and hand- 


. knitted goods. The store-keepers have 


boosted prices, in some cases above a rea- 
sonable limit. Example: A 75-cent lighter 
costs 50 kronur, or about $7.50. And you 
have to use kronur; shops are not sup- 
posed to accept American money. 


Will Without a Way 


Soon after the liberation of Paris, the 
Provisional Government of France seized 
the giant ‘automobile, truck, and engine 
company, Société des Usines Renault, in 
one of its first steps toward control of 
French heavy industry. Louis Renault, 
its head, was jailed on charges of “com- 
merce with the enemy” during the oc- 
cupation. The government declared it- 
self the trustee of his plant. The next 
step—which the resistance-movement de- 
manded—presumably would be outright 
confiscation or nationalization of the Re- 
nault company. 

But on Oct. 24 Renault died and the 
story was that his will, drawn up before 
the war, bequeathed the entire company 
to his workers (Periscope, Dec. 4).. Last 
week it was confirmed in Paris that some 
40,000 Renault workers had indeed been 
named by their former employer as heirs 
to the factories in which they worked. 

To the Provisional Government, eager 
to retain the support of powerful French 
labor organizations, Renault had_be- 
queathed the embarrassing- problem: 
How to nationalize a factory which be- 
longed not to a single rich industrialist 
but to a horde of workers suddenly trans- 
formed into purse-conscious petits bour- 
geois. ‘ 


Bargain Day 


The official price for sugar was 15 lire 
a kilo. On the black market—the only 
place it was available—sugar cost 700 
lire. Similarly, oil, butter, and eggs sold 
at twenty times the ceilings. 

Last week, the Italian Government de- 
—_ to do something about the aaa 

isparity in prices. Thirty policemen 
were dispatched to Testaccio, a district 
of shabby tenement houses in the south- 
western outskirts of Rome, where the 
black market flourished. The police 








Hyatt wound roller type as used in the table 
rollers. Hyatt 70,000 series solid roller type as used 
on line shafts. There's a size and type of Hyatt 

Roller Bearing for every application, 
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To a blooming mill that had established a world’s 
record producing 171,440 tons of steel ingots in a 
month, was added more glory when 512 ingots were 
rolled by one of the three crews during an 8 hour turn. 

Production like that would permit no time out 
for bearing wear or care, but this mill knew from 
past experience that with Hyatt Roller Bearings on 
all table rollers and line shafts all would be well, 
all the time. 

You may be planning record production like this 
for the equipment you have on the board, and for: 
everyday practical bearing performance, it will pay 
to consider Hyatts. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BEERS 


Van Merritt Beer is brewed at' 
Burlington, Wisconsin from the 


finest hops, grits, choicest barley © 


malt and famous Wisconsin arte- 
sian well water. These, plus a closely 
guarded formula and unique brew- 
ing methods, make Van Merritt one 
of the world’s great beers. 
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forced stores and street venders to sell 


- their merchandise at official prices. 


Attracted by the bargains, a mob of 
1,000 housewives, barefoot urchins, and 
the unemployed picked the stores clean. 
The mob next sought to repeat the ex- 
perience in an adjacent district. Some 
shops put up shutters and rioting began. 
For two days windows were smashed, 
food stores and stands were looted, and 
merchandise was tossed into the street. 
The police intervened half-heartedly, un- 
willing to protect the hated black mar- 
keteers. : 

Although the outbreaks appeared to 
be spontaneous, some of the more promi- 
nent participants were members of a 
Roman _ organization known as_ the 
“League of Hunger,” which had sched- 
uled a “hunger march” for Dee. 16. Then, 
on Dec. 9, the league organized a pro- 
cession to the Quirinal Palace, residence 
of Crown Prince Humbert, Liéutenant 
General of the Realm. A leader of the 
movement, Carmelo Micciche, demand- 
ed to see the Prince and reportedly of- 
fered himself as a candidate for Premier. 
He was arrested and put in an asylum 
for observation. 


| Papa Jupp 


Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels; Nazi Propa- 
ganda Minister, recently adopted a sec- 
tion of the German Army—the Branden- 
burg Regiment. No sooner was it rebap- 
tized the Joseph Goebbels Regiment than 
the indulgent godfather began pamper- 
ing his boys. The troops were issued 
brand-new equipment, including warm 
winter uniforms, and their pay was 
raised. They and their dependents were 
given extra food rations plus issues of 
coffee, liquor, cigarettes, and tobacco. 
Goebbels became godfather to regiment 
babies. And as a sign of mutual affection, 
the Propaganda Minister especially asked 
the boys to call him by his nickname— 


“Jupp.” : 


The Shakes (Censored) 


The anniversary of Pearl Harbor is a 
day of public rejoicing in Japan. This 
year, on the morning of Dec. 8 (Jap 
time), the people went about their af- 
fairs in a holiday mood. Around noon, 
when the American planes often visit the 
empire, there was some tension. But that 
passed when the B-29s failed to appear. 
It looked like a glorious eighth. 

But at 1:48 in the afternoon (Jap 
time), seismographic needles all over 
the world began to record terrific tem- 
blors in the region of Japan. Plainly, the 
islands of the empire were rocking on 
their foundations. 

Tokyo kept silent for a day, then gave 
a carefully edited account of what had 
happened, There were landslides; some 
cottages crumbled; streets buckled; peo- 
ple suffered “light” and “severe” casual- 
ties; a tidal wave rolled in on the south- 
ern coast .of Honshu, the main home 
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Fabulously beautiful Boca Raton 


_ ...formerly a private haven for 


members of the exclusive Boca 


Raton Club...is now open to 4 


iv ey 





discriminating clientele. Secluded, 
unspoiled, Boca Raton is a 
completely self-contained resort 


hotel... with every facility for 





sports and entertainment within 
its own boundaries. You are 
invited to write for information 


regarding rates and reservations. 





Between Palm Beach and Miami 


FLORIDA 
GORDON 3. ANDERSON, GENERAL MANAGER 
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UTc¥. - - pioneers in ultra high 
frequency beam transmissioh, who 
more than a decade ago established 
a commercial communications link 
across the English Channel, operat- 
ing on 1,700,000 kilocycles and 
using very sharp beams. 


_A shipment of quinine is needed fast 


To safeguard a Pacific invasion force... 
“Intelectron” rushes a cablegram 

From the West Coast 

To a Good Neighbor Republic 

“Via All America Cables” 

And the same day, the precious protection 
Is loaded on northbound cargo planes 


Industrial machinery is urgently needed 

To work important South American mines... 
“Intelectron” flashes specifications to the U.S.A. 
“Via Mackay Radio” 

And vital days are saved 


A hemispheric defense pact is culminated 

In a Republic below the Rio Grande... 

In minutes “Intelectron” starts the coded news 
On its way to Washington 

Over underseas cables that assure secrecy 


A famous Latin American musician 

Dedicates his concerto to Allied Victory : . . 

“Intelectron” beams the triumphant recital 
To “The States” 

Over Mackay’s short wave 
Radio-telephone circuits 

For rebroadcast on a war bond program 


In these and countless ways ... . 

Speeding northward war-scarce nitrates 

Radio crystals, rubber, tin and hemp... 

Dispatching southward chemicals and coal 

Tractors and textiles... 

“Intelectron” is a messenger between 
Good Neighbors 


. Traveling over the communications circuits 


Of 1.T.&T.’s Associate Companies 

All America Cables and Mackay Radio 

And I.T.&T.’s Pan American Associates 

Which interconnected nine out of every ten phones 
In South America 

And own and operate 

More than 60% of all phones 

Connecting the Republics 

Of South and Central America and the West Indies 
With each other and the rest of the world 


Thus “Intelectron” 

Helps put the Good Neighbor policy into practice 
To hasten victory... 

To build hemispheric security and prosperity . .. 
And bind the cultural ties 

Which make neighbors 

Good neighbors 


All America Cables and Radio, Inc. 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company, Inc., 67 Broad St, New York 4, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT $944 BY 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
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is coming, soon! ¥ 


CAINE FF 


¥ Be sure to put ROYAL- 
your future shopping list—it’s coming 
soon! And it will be better than ever 
before, thanks to lessons learned in 





CHROME metal furniture on | 





our war work. Soon you can have | 


ROYALCHROME furniture with new, 
durable, eye-appealing fabrics and 
glistening chrome to uphold the prom- 
ise of lasting comfort. You'll be glad 
you waited for ROYALCHROME—the fur- 
niture line of tomorrow! The Royal 
Metal Mfg.Co., 175 N. Mich- 

igan Avenue, Chicago 1, Il 


No. 120 ROYAL. 
CHROME Chair... 
typical of the mod- 
ern, high quality 
chairs in the fa- 
mous Royal Line 
of Tomorrow. 


The Metal Purniture Since ‘97 
oA LINE OF TOMORROW 
N\ Natal & / 7, 


Reyal Steel Folding Chairse Royal Housewares 


! 
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Sovfoto 


De Gaulle (with Molotoff) finds new basis for an Alliance Russe 


island. Homes and factories had been 
damaged on the coastal stretch between 


' Tokyo and Osaka, Japan’s second city, 


and the area of disturbance extended 
northward across the entire island. Ac- 
cording to these propaganda broadcasts, 
the earthquake’s epicenter was in the 
Sea of Enshu, about 100 miles south of 
Tokyo. “The inhabitants of Central. Ja- 
pan,” Radio Tokyo reported blandly, “en- 
joyed sitting on Mother Earth’s cradle.” 

But Allied scientists believed that one 
of the great earthquakes of history had 
hit Japan. Possibly not even the 1923 
catastrophe, which destroyed the port of 
Yokohama, leveled vast sections of Tokyo, 
and took more than 100,000 lives, could 
match its violence. The tidal wave that 
Tokyo dismissed so lightly, they thought, 
had been a series, each perhaps 60 to 70 
feet high. 


Alliance Russe 


The eight-day visit of Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle ended last week in Moscow, a 
social and diplomatic success. At the be- 
ginning it was marked by amiability but 
a certain coolness on both sides. 

But when the French watched the 
ballet from a central box of the theater, 
the atmosphere warmed. It improved still 
more at a reception in the glittering halls 
of the French Embassy, an old Muscovite 

alace crowned with Oriental turrets and 
jomes and gay with:red-and-white flower- 
patterned tiles. There the Moscow for- 
eign colony, the prima ballerinas of the 
ballet, composers, writers, and editors 
mixed informally with their French hosts. 

Next day, prior to de Gaulle’s third 
meeting with Stalin, two ceremonies 
stirred Russian and French imagination. 


At the Kremlin, in the presence of French 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault, two 
aces of the Normandie Squadron—French 
volunteers who fly with the Red Air 
Force—were made Heroes of the Soviet 
Union. In the main reception room of the 
French Embassy, 44 Russian officers and 
Russian members of the Normandie 
Squadron as well as some 40 French 
airmen gathered to receive from de Gaulle 
membership in the Legion of Honor, the 
Medaille Militaire, and the Croix de 
Guerre. 

That night at the usual mammoth ban- 
quet in the Kremlin, toasts passed be- 
tween Stalin and de Gaulle. In the early 
morning Bidault went to Foreign Com- © 
missar Vyacheslaff Molotoff’s office for a 
final revision of the document which had 
been prepared. At 4:20.de Gaulle joined 
them, followed a few minutes later by 
Stalin. The document was signed. Then a 
champagne toast was exchanged. An 
alliance between France and Russia—the 
first one was concluded in 1894—was 
again a fact in international politics. 


Backward, O Time! 


Dana Adams Schmidt, a New York 
Times correspondent, last. week reported 
from Alsace an Allied propaganda stunt 
that beat Goebbels at his best. French 
authorities in the liberated areas dis- 
covered a German propaganda movie 
depicting the expansion of the Reich. 
They gathered together an audience and 
ran the film backward. Thus the Nazis 
goose-stepped in reverse out of Alsace, 
Memel, and Czecho-Slovakia. In one shot 
Reichsmarshal Géring withdrew a — 
of- candy from the mouth of a little 
Sudeten gitl. 





What is moré vital to yo 


Men nave tivep forty days without 
food—perhaps even longer. ihey have 
gone several days without water — and 
lived. But without sufficient oxygen, life 
is snuffed out in a matter of minutes. 


Normally, a person obtains plenty of 
oxygen by breathing air. But following 
bomb blasts, shock from battle wounds, 
heart attacks, during severecases of pneu- 
monia, and after major operations, addi- 
tional quantities of oxygen may be pre- 
scribed. The treatment is known as oxy- 
gen therapy. 


The breathing of extra oxygen also is 
required by all flyers in the rarefied at- 
mosphere of high altitudes. The study 
of this use is contributing important data 
to that which the medical profession’s 
continuing research has made available 


BUY 


os 


on the clinical use of oxygen. 


The LinpE Arr Propucts Company, 
a Unit of UCC, is devoted to the pro- 
duction of oxygen. Every cylinder of 
Linde Oxygen, even Linde Oxygen for 
industry, conforms to the purity stand- 
ards of the United States Pharmacopoeia 
—and is therefore suitable for human 
consumption, 


v 


Oxygen therapy, once used as a last resort, 
is now routine early treatment. It should be 
welcomed by patient and family as an oxy- 
gen mask is welcomed by a flyer. 


Civilian and military physicians and 
nurses and others are invited to send for 
booklet F-12, “Oxygen Therapy Handbook” 
which describes generally the types of 
equipment with which oxygen is adminis- 
tered, 


u than Food and Water? 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH OXYGEN 
1S ADMINISTERED 


Nasal Oxygen 
Catheter Tent 


e; 


Face Mask 


IN AN EMERGENCY Linde Oxygen U.S.P. can 
be obtained from garages, welding shops 
and industrial plants. 


v 


IMPORTANT: All U.S.P. oxygen must un- 
dergo extra drying procedures before it can 
be used for high altitude flying. 


UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


(iss New York 17,N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Ine. 


ONDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine, 


PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 











Chessie’s Hero! 


UR THOUGHTS, like those of Chessie, are on 
O those far away. We're dreaming of the 
time when the heroic men and women now serv- 
ing this nation will be home again, devoting 
their lives to pleasant pursuits of living. 

That’s why folks of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
are doing everything in their power to speed the 
day when they can return. And that’s why you 
may not be able to get the same kind of travel 


accommodations we were once able to provide. 

But, when the job is all over, the railroads will 
again give you the safest, most comfortable, 
most enjoyable transportation your travel dollar 
can buy. 

The illustration above is from the new 1945 
Chessie calendar. We're not having many calen- 
dars made, because of the paper shortage, so if 
you want one, better write and reserve yours now. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 
3312 Terminal Tower « Cleveland 1, Obio 
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Amok in a B-25 


At 300 miles an hour, the Mitchell 
bomber screamed low over the British 
Columbia countryside, diving crazily on 
villages and then on buildings and homes 


in Vancouver. In the radio control tower 


at the Royal Canadian Air Force’s train- 
ing station at Boundary Bay, command- 
ing officers pleaded with the mad flier to 
come down, then pitched to the floor as 
the Mitchell skimmed the tower. Fighter 
pilots went up in a fruitless effort to steer 
the bomber to the ground. 

The suicide flight lasted four and a 
half hours and ended on a high note of 
drama: At 1,000 feet the pilot. flattened 
out, went into a roll and, with engines 
roaring ‘all out, dove for the ground and 
crashed on Tilbury Island a few miles 
south of Vancouver. Royal Canadian Air 
Force officers explained the Mitchell was 
stolen and taken up by a young flying 
student, Sgt. Donald Scratch, of Ash- 
mont, Alta., once discharged from the 
RCAF for taking up a Liberator without 
permission, but reinstated recently. 


Confidence at 1:19 


Canada’s conscription crisis ended 
wearily and undramatically at 1:19 a.m., 
Dec. 8. At that hour the House of Com- 
mons voted confidence in the Mackenzie 
King government and thus approved 
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sending overseas 16,000 Home Defense 
Army draftees: The vote was 148 to 70. 
Against the government were the 32 
Progressive-Conservatives and 35 Quebec 
members, all but two of them French- 
speaking. 

Although the Prime Minister had as- 
sured himself of success well in advance 
(NEwswEEK, Dec. 11), he took no 
chances. Before the voting started, King 
cautioned the Commons that Canadian 
fighting men were anxiously awaitin 
Parliament’s decision: “How 5 cere 
they will be if they find that while they 
can be united overseas, while they can 
stand shoulder to shoulder, French and 
English, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
we at home cannot be similarly united.” 

Once the government policy was ap- 
proved, the Defense Department an- 
nounced its plans: Several infantry bat- 
talions of the Sixth Division would lead 
the newly authorized reinforcements 
overseas. 


Getting Hep Again 

The out-of-office Liberal party in On- 
tario gave itself a shot in the arm last 
week. As the first step toward reorganiz- 
ing for the next provincial election cam- 
paign, the Liberals got back their No. 1 
votegetter and inspirational chief, 48- 
year-old Mitchell F. Hepburn. 

The small group of sixteen Liberal 





Canadian Army Overseas Photo 


Same to You: The newest full Canadian general in this war, H. D. G. Crerar, 
commander of the Canadian First Army, celebrates for the camera by congratulat- 
ing Cpl. E. O'Connor of Toronto, also just promoted—from acting corporal. The 
_ picture was taken at Crerar’s headquarters in Holland. 


members of the legislature (out of a 
house of 90 members) chose Hepburn as 
their leader, to replace his own close 
friend, Harry Nixon. The next step was 
tentatively scheduled for next sprin 
when a full Liberal convention woul 
name Hepburn as party leader. Then 
the Liberals would be ready for action. 

As Ontario’s premier from 1984 to 
1942, Hepburn proved to be a genius 
at political organization. ‘But his personal 
feud with the national Liberal party 
leader, Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
developed such bitterness that few were 
sorry when Mitch quit in 1942, or even 
when the Nixon-led Liberals suffered a 
thumping defeat in the 1943 election 
which resulted’ in a close contest be- 
tween the Progressive-Conservatives and 
the socialist Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, with the Conservatives win- 
ning. 

Ontario, however, may have another 
election next year and, without Hepburn, 
the Liberals had little chance of regain- 
ing power. With him, they have a 
chance. So the party welcomed back 
Hepburn enthusiastically. Even The To- 
ronto Star, which long viewed the former 
Premier unfavorably for his wrangling 
with King, paid him a left-handed com- 
pliment: “If he can throttle down his 
engine and have his brakes tightened 
up, there are real services which he can 
perform for Ontario. He has much to 
live down.” 


Canadian Trends 


Exit King? Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King’s personal popularity suffered such 
a setback during the conscription. crisis 
that real doubt now exists in high Lib- 
eral party circles as to whether he will 
lead the party in next year’s election. 
His successor, if King’s advice is fol- 
lowed probably will be Finance Minister 
J. L. Isley. 


Silk Ceiling: A supply of natural silk © 
stockings from Brazil will be placed on 
‘the Canadian market only if the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board at Ottawa agrees 
to a higher ceiling price than is listed 
for silk hosiery. The listed ceiling is 


‘lower than the import cost. An acute 


Christmas-season shortage of rayon and 
lisle is behind pressure to release the 
Brazilian hose. — 


Cabinet Gossip: Unless the Air and 
Navy Ministries are soon absorbed b 
the Defense Department, as cai 
Air, Marshal Billy Bishop may be asked 
to join the Cabinet as Air Minister, suc- 
ceeding C. G. Power. 


More Hogs: Canadian hog production, 
running about 120 per cent over 1938, 
will continue at the peak level throu 
1946; it will be backed by a new Anglo- 
Canadian agreement under which Britain 
guarantees heavy bacon purchases for 
two more years. 
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Word From the Sphinx 


- The little republic of Paraguay lies in 
geographic isolation, 1,000.miles from 
the sea. Because it is shut in behind a 
tight wall of censorship it has been called 
the Sphinx of South America. There is 
seldom any news from its capital, Asun- 
cién, except when exiles make their way 
to Argentina. 

Last week Buenos Aires heard, via this 
grapevine, that at least 100 professors, 
politicians, writers, and other profes- 
sional men had signed a petition asking 
President Higinio Morinigo to scrap his 
military dictatorship and establish a 
democratic political order. It seemed 
clear from this that the double squeeze 
was still on Morinigo: Civilian politi- 
cians were pressing him within Para- 
guay; in the international field he was 
struggling frantically to dodge the crush- 
ing embrace of Argentina. : 


Government by Gun: Morinigo’s re- 
gime is frankly a military dictatorship. 
Political parties are outlawed; in last 
year’s election he was the only Presiden- 
tial candidate, and it was impossible to 
write in any other name. Like every 
Paraguayan President since the Chaco 
War, he was made by the army and de- 
pends on it for support. He has few per- 
sonal followers, but he has been adroit in 
placating the military and. playing off 
one army group against another. 

The remnants of the outlawed politi- 


cal parties denounce the Morinigo re- 
gime as totalitarian and. Nazi-Fascist. 
There has been every indication since 
Pearl Harbor, however, that the Mo- 
rinigo brand of totalitarianism is for do- 
mestic use only. Former Foreign Minister 
Luis Argafia- was sent to the 1942 Rio 
Conference with instructions to break 
with the Axis. This he did in spite of Ar- 
gentine blandishments and threats. Mo- 
rinigo has at all times sted his desire 
to cooperate with the hemispheric policy 
of the United States. That - has done 
so only by slow and cautious steps is 


easily explained: Germans had a strangle- 


hold on much of Paraguay’s business, 
and the government was under constant 
and unrelenting pressure from Argen- 
tina. 


At Gun Point: Argentina’s attitude is 
the real key to Paraguayan policy. By 
nature and circumstances Paraguay is an 
economic satellite of Argentina; many 
imperialistic Argentines would like to ex- 
tend this relationship into the political 
sphere. 

Argentine pressure is so strong that 
Morinigo has to yield now and then; 
that is when his regime looks Fascist. 
But he keeps trying to counter Argentina 
by cultivating Brazil and the United 
States. His dilemma is clear. If he an- 
tagonizes Brazil and the United States 
by playing too closely with Argentina, he 
will forfeit their economic and military 
aid. But on the other hand, if he annoys 





Hospital City: This great eight-winged medical center in Montevideo, which will 
soon open its doors to patients, is characteristic of Uruguayan social progress. 
Eighteen years of research and work went into the plant, which is a monument to 
the untiring efforts of former Health Minister Eduardo Blanco Acevedo. 


feat Argentina’s request by 
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the Farrell-Perén regime, he will face an 
Argentine-aided internal revolt and a 
boycott of Paraguayan goods in their 
natural market. 

There is a final paradox in the situa- 
tion.. Although are rful 
Argentine-minded groups in the Para- 
rendte peseunc aie tin 

i ent. e 
other hand, many leaders of the osten- 
sibly “democratic” civilian Liberal party 
aré exiles in Buenos Aires and are being 
aided by the Argentine Government. If 
ever the ruler of a small buffer state was 
on the horns of a dilemma, it is Higinio 
Morinigo. 


The Side Step 


The new Secretary of State, Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., was elected chairman of 
the governing board of the Pan American 
Union at its meeting on Dec. 6. He made 
a pretty speech. The new Bolivian and 
Cuban Ambassadors, Victor Andrade 
and Guillermo Belt, were welcomed to 
seats on the board. Andrade, too, made 
a pretty speech. 

The burning inter-American question, 
Argentina’s request for a meeting of 
American foreign ministers, was not, 
technically, on the agenda at all. The 
official reason was the small number of 
replies that have been received so far 
to the five-week-old Argentine proposal. 
But Rodolfo Garcia Arias, chargé d’af- 
faires who is representing Argentina on 
the board in the absence of an am- 
bassador, insisted on raising the embar- 
rassing issue. 

All he got was a brush-off. The board 
agreed that if a “sufficient” (undefined) 
number of answers were received before 
the next scheduled meeting in January, 
an_ extraordinary meeting would 
called. Otherwise, the matter would lay 
over. Some observers suspected that the 
State Department was ag gs ot to de- 

elaying tac- 


El Salvador: Bullets 


E] Salvador remained in a state of dis- 
quiet last week. Several persons were re- 
ported killed in sporadic shooting in San 
Salvador on Dec. 1, after Presi- 
dent Osmin Aguirre Salinas had stated in 
a broadcast that complete calm reigned. 
During the fracas‘a bullet went through 
the windshield of a car in which the as- 


. sistant United States military attaché and 


his wife were riding. And there were po- 
lice casualties on Dec. 8 in a clash with 
armed civilians in the northern outskirts 


one. This was in- 
terpreted as a bid for international 
recognition—Honduras and Nicaragua are 


-the wnly countries which have so far 
.established relations with the Aguirre | 


government. 


- 
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~ Mosher (left) takes over Gaylord’s task of defending an island of free enterprise 


Industry Puts Reconversion Aside 
to Answer Hurry Call for Arms 


Accent Is Now on Weapons 
but Postwar Programs Envision 
Jobs and Markets Aplenty 


Three chaplains from the armed forces 
led the group in praising the Lord; then 
the 4,000 manufacturers turned to. the 
job of passing the ammunition—faster. 
Inexorably, America’s needs on the bat- 
tlefield had shifted the theme of the 49th 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of- Manufacturers. 

A few weeks before, business lead- 
ers had shared with many officials of the 
services and government production 
chiefs an optimistic clocking of V-E Day. 


Last week, reconversion was still on the’ 


am for the three-day session at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. The 
manufacturers owed a debt to the coun- 
try’s future in terms of postwar jobs and 
profits. But now war production had un- 
disputed precedence. 

The reasons lay in the battle for 
Germany. Rushed back -from a_ tour 
of the European { fronts, Fred- 
erick C. Crawford, nd industrial- 
ist and new chairman of the executive 


committee of the NAM, told what he 


had seen: 
We stand before a line of mountains, 


forests, and rivers all strongly knit to- 


gether in the great Siegfried Line . . . 
There are but a few corridors through 
which an army can move. A high officer, 
pointing to those corridors, says, “We can 
go through there, but we will leave 100,- 
000 American boys dead. Our only alter- 
native is to pile up un ented num- 
bers of shells and bombs and war mate- 
rials, and blow those corridors all to 
pieces.” 

Joining to sum up production needs, 
Lt. Gen. Brehon B. com- 
manding general of the Army Service 
Forces, and J. pant aes Bahan of the 
War Production 
and editors at a dinner, ctl ge an 


o'clock breakfast, and the convention it- | 


self, this realistic picture: 

@ Forty cent of war production has 
fallen behind speeded-up schedules. 

€ Twenty-seven per cent of all produc- 
a programs are in the critical cate- 


« TOF about 1,000,000 workers. who have 


List But Somer- 


‘tires, big 


age 





“regimental” shortages. The worry, he 
said, was about the future. For bat- 
tles will become heavier. and more 
desperate. 

The manufacturers’ response was 
quick, for this was primarily a working 
convention, with speeches, no matter 
how important, taking second place to 
practical means of meeting the services’ 
urgent needs. 

In nine meetings - scattered through 
the wrap. | hotel there gathered manufactur- 

others concerned with such criti- 

cal gum te supplies as Héavy trucks and 
ld guns and ammunition for 

and for smaller arms, field com- 
munications wire, dry-cell batteries, Navy 
rockets, and Superfortresses. To meet 
them for full discussion of the supply 
problem were top divisional heads of the 
War Production Board and many well- 
starred generals and braid-decked naval 
officers. The services laid down goals, 
talked of actual problems in the. plants, 
and even used movies to drive home 


.. their points. 


On Enterprise Island: Then, turning 
to what the battle had done to the econ- 
omy of a world at war, the industrialists 
heard ‘the retiring NAM president, Rob- 
ert M. Gaylord, president of the Inger- 
soll Milling Machine Co., lash out at the 
gathering perils to free enterprise. Post- 
war America, he said, probably will be 

“an island of free enterprise in a world 

of collectivistic governments.” (He was 
echoed later by the incomigg NAM pres- 
ident, Ira Mosher, former vice president 
of American Optical Co.) Liberated 
France is moving in the direction of col- 
lectivism, Gaylord said, and “in the name 
of security” Great Britain is beginning 
to accept similar principles. 

Symptomatic of the growing tendency 
of government to interfere in the field 
of business was the prospect for further 
growth of cartels in international trade 
after the war. In a three-way attack on 
this development (by Gaylord, by Mosh- 
er, and by the resolutions committee) 
the NAM made it clear that it wanted 
no part of them, whether they. were ar- 
ranged privately by businessmen or con- 

by governments. 

The resolution declared: “Cartels are 
contrary to the principles of free enter- 
prise,” and Gaylord was even more spe- 
cifie when he said: “If, when private en- 
terprise competes with cartels, the opera- 
tions are unprofitable, it can withdraw, 


oo So It means both i ‘s 
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ganar and air conditioning equipment capable 
of producing this tremendous cooling effect is York’s 
contribution to the war effort to date: 

For the most part, this wartime production represents 
York mechanical cooling equipment applied to highly 
specialized engineering projects numbered in the hundreds, 
and fitted to the particular needs of the armed forces, and 
industries serving them. 

These special wartime projects successfully engineered 
by York technicians include ‘refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning for cargo vessels . . . for Signal Corps huts and 
airport control towers . . . for the production of blood 
plasma and penicillin . . . for Air Corps strato-chambers 
and all-weather rooms where men and engines and equip- 
ment are agua * 4 studied . . . for cold storage and 


*Cooling effect in B.T.U. per hour, American Society of Refrige 
Testing and Rating Code Number 14-41. 


erating Engi 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MECHANICAL 


portable ice making plants, and huge refrigerated trucks. 

York Refrigeration and Air Conditioning are also serv- 
ing in vast bomber plants . . . in production of synthetic 
rubber, high octane gas, explosives and chemicals . . . for 
increasing the output of steel in blast furnaces .. . in 
submarines, battleships, destroyers, aircraft carriers and 
almost every type of ship in the Fleet. 

Every bit of engineering skill and production capacity 
developed by York in its 60 years of preeminence in the 
field of mechanical cooling has been put to work, Often 
new ideas, new methods were needed to 
meet the challenge—ideas and methods 
that herald a bright future for refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning in the post-war 
world, York Corporation, York, Penna, 





YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


COOLING SINCE 1885 
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and we undoubtedly will, they must 
eventually be paid for by imports. resi | 
away the products of American labor an 
management to foreign countries in order 
to increase ‘purchasing power’ is nothin 
more than international made work an 
is as foolhardy as domestic boondog- 
gling.” 


Jobs, pebe, Sete The manufacturers 
ad long sensed the country’s absorbing 
interest in postwar jobs. They were ready 
to stake their reputations as job provid- 
ers, and they had documentation ready. 
They released these bold prophesies, the 
result of an exhaustive survey of 2,000 
manufacturers: 
@ Postwar manufacturing will exceed 
prewar employment levels by 30 per 
cent. This would mean more than 13,- 
500,000 working in factories; if agricul- 
ture, transportation, and service trades 
can equal this increase, economists’ esti- 
mates of 58,000,000 or more postwar jobs 
are possible. 
@ Even during the rock-bottom level of 
the transition period, manufacturing will 
not fall below the peak of 1939. 
@ On the day the government gives the 
go-ahead signal, 49 per cent of industry 
will be able to go into full peacetime 
production; on the same day, an addi- 
tional 12 per cent will be able to start 
some measure of normal output. 
@ Within four weeks after reconversion 
is signaled, two-thirds of manufacturing 
industry will have reached full-scale em- 
ployment. 


Significance-—— 


Thus the manufacturers had given ex- 
tremely frank answers to some of their 
problems, had necessarily postponed 
others, and had exhibited the justifiable 
pride and confidence to which their rec- 
ord of war-production miracles entitled 
them. 

The thumbs-down on cartels was 
never before made so bluntly by Ameri- 
can industry. Cartels meant control ot 
business by government, and the manu- 
facturers wanted no part of it (see Ralph 
Robey’s Business Tides, page 73). Yet at 
Rye, N.Y., during the International 
Business Conference, the problem had 
been left in the air, with the IBC urging 
that some of the “good points” be re- 
tained while the whole problem was 
studied. The National Foreign Trade 
Council had also used the “study” for- 
mula, and the Bretton Woods confer- 
ence of 44 nations had sidestepped to 
concentrate on ways of manipulating the 
world’s money supply for the exchange 
of goods. So the NAM’s attack on cartels 
had the force of novelty. 

One big foreign-trade question was left 
wide open. Granted, foreign trade was a 
matter of balancing imports and exports. 
But the manufacturers left severely alone 
the question of. protective tariffs, prob- 
ably because of the conflicting interests 
of various industry groups. 
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The NAM was ready to tell its story 


A Telling Job 


The National Industrial Information 
Committee, sponsored by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, had long 
carried the story of industry to the coun- 
try in print, by air, by movies, and by 
conferences with community leaders. 
Now faced with the task of explaining the 
postwar program it holds to be best for 
America, it has evolved a vigorous resort 
to advertising to push its message home. 

That message was simple and down- 
to-earth, phrased for the man at the 
bench or the white-collar worker. With 
more than a million dollars at its disposal, 
mainly from members of the NAM, but 
also from banks, railroads, insurance com- 
panies, and others not directly engaged 
in manufacture, the committee planned 
to start by next week a series in news- 
papers which it hoped would spur local 
concerns to tell their own stories in terms 
of their own communities. ; 

The key ad in the campaign began 
with the black single-word headline: 
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“Jobs” and continued: “Jobs with a fu- 
ture. Big jobs and little jobs. Easy jobs 
and tough jobs . . . Jobs you get paid 
for because you're producing something 
and not because you're on relief.” 

' The text called on working men and 
women to support tax policies that leave 
sufficient funds for expansion, laws that 
prevent unregulated monopoly, labor poli- 
cies that establish responsibilities of both 
labor and management, and business op- 
eration under law instead of under un- 
predictable government directive. 


The New Chief | 


A Yankee businessman with a head for 
figures last week became the new presi- 
dent of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. Ira Mosher, 57-year-old Mas- 
sachusetts industrialist and former re- 
gional vice president of the NAM, was 


' elected to succeed Robert M. Gaylord, 


who becomes chairman of the board. 

Born in Melrose, Mass., Mosher began 
as a bookkeeper, studied accounting, and 
became one of the commonwealth’s first 
certified public accountants. After associ- 
ation with several companies in account- 
ing, engineering, banking, and industry, 
he joined the American Optical Co. in 
Southbridge, Mass., as comptroller. In 
1930 he became treasurer and three years 
later he was named vice president and 
general manager. 

To give full time to his new one-year, 
unsalaried job, Mosher recently resigned 
from the American Optical Co. “It is a 
heavy responsibility to be head of the 
NAM,” he told reporters at his first press 
conference. “American industry must, 
and will, play a major role in the devel- 
opment of a better postwar nation and a 
better postwar world.” 

Married and the father of three. sons, 
Mosher lives in Southbridge in an old- 
fashioned house. There he heads the 
Russell Harrington Cutlery Co., is a di- 
rector of the Southbridge National Bank, 
and has an interest in a hardware store. 

Of average height, with firm, strong 


* features, Mosher looks like an advertis- 


ing artist’s conception of the successful 
American businessman. Business associ- 
ates rate him as a keen, quick-witted, ag- 
gressive executive, bubbling with ideas. 
@ The NAM also named national 
vice presidents: Alfred W. Eames, head 
of the California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco; B. E. Hutchinson, vice presi- 
dent of the Chrysler Corp., Detroit; and 
Cloud Wampler, president of the Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. Walter B. Weisen- 
burger remains executive vice president 
and chief salaried officer, and Noel Sar- 


gent secretary and economic authority. 


Changing Oil | 

Hope for a world petroleum accord had 
seemed dead. To the caustic criticism 
hurled at the proposed Anglo-American 
treaty by the United States oil industry 
(NEwswesk, Sept. 4), Sen. Tom Connal- 








Crammed with NEW-WEST FACTS 


it’s An Amazing NEW West is 48 pages of information and statistics that should be in 
_ the hands of every manufacturer interested in profiting by the astonishing expansion of mar- 
kets,and theindustrial developmentsthat havetaken place in the past few years. 170 nationally- 
known manufacturers, and hundreds of others, already have plants in Metropolitan Oakland 
Area, or have purchased sites for the erection of factories as soon as priorities will permit. 


This book, crammed with vital facts about the NEW West, shows why you, too, should locate 

_in Metropolitan Oakland Area. It gives you the facts and figures, in concise yet detailed form, 

which will help you solve your market, distribution, transportation and other West Coast 
problems. Write for it! 

CONFIWENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: If you will give us—in strict confi- 

dence of course —information regardin proposed West 


Coast operation, we will compile, without Piiiboet cLligeboat specific in- 
formation applied directly to yon: problems. 


We suggest that you permit us to cooperate with you now in working out 
your preliminary plans, including the purchase of a site, so that you will be 
able to start your Metropolitan Oakland Area plant the moment restrictions 
are lifted. As the first step, 


Write for this new 48-page book now! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA ; 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 4s06 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


MARMREDA > ALBANY > GERMELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD ° LIVERMORE - OAKLAND « PIEDMONT * PLEASANTON « SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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ly of Texas, chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, had added the predic- 
tion that the pact would never win ratifi- 
cation. 


But last week the international planners. 


could relax. Unexpectedly, the industry 
produced a revised treaty and the Admin- 
istration beamed its approval. 

Oil companies had concentrated two 
charges on the version negotiated by Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull and Lord 
Beaverbrook last summer: (1) The agrée- 
ment would in effect have set up a super- 
cartel, and (2) it would have brought the 
industry under Federal domination. In 
reply, Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Admin- 
istrator for War, branded the industry's 
position as “purely destructive.” 

The Petroleum Industry War Council 
accepted the challenge. Its National Oil 
Policy Committee came up with a revised 
draft which specifically: (1) conferred 
only advisory powers on the projected In- 
ternational Petroleum Commission, and 
(2) barred extension of government con- 
trol to companies in this country under 
guise of carrying out the pact. 

When the full PIWC met to consider 
this milder version, Assistant Secretary of 
State Dean G. Acheson and Ickes himself 
appeared on the scene to lend a hand. 
Then, to the resolution of adoption the 
members sang out their ayes. 


Pillars of Air 

British wariness had clashed incessant- 
ly with United States expansionism dur- 
ing the five weeks of haggling. At times 
the deadlock made the whole 54-country 
International. Civil Aviation Conference 
seem almost hopeless. Yet as the dele- 
gates rode away from Chicago last 
week, restrained congratulations sounded 
through the club cars. In their first 


attempt the delegates had erected a 
firm framework around which to build 
future negotiations, and they had made 
sure that in the meantime world routes 
could be flown on a provisional basis. 
Subject to ratification by the various 
countries, the pillars of the new world air 
structure will be these: 
€ An International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization, which Britain had thought should 
apportion available traffic and suppress 
“disorderly competition,” will merely act 
as a clearinghouse for technical informa- 
tion. Once a year the nations - will as- 
semble to pass on the work of the twenty- 
member governing council. The 21st seat 
awaits Russia’s pleasure. 
@ A “Two Freedoms” agreement will 
guarantee the right to fly over foreign 
territory and to land for refueling and 
repairs—but not to take on passengers 
and cargo. Britain signed along with most 
other nations but refused to yield further 
on freeing her air. 
@ A “Five Freedoms” agreement will 
grant the additional right to unload 
traffic at a seein land, to pick up traffic 
from a foreign land, and to move traffic 
from one foreign land to another. Al- 
though strongly advocated by the United 
States, it met with mild support. Perhaps 
half the nations will adopt it eventually. 
@ Standardized flying rules will speed 
commen methods of marking planes, re- 
porting weather, and communicating by 
radio. Mechanically, this may well prove 
the greatest forward step yet. 


Rx. for Cotton 


Most experts before the House Agri- 
culture Committee’s postwar planning 
subcommittee last week prescribed the 
old palliative: government subsidies. But 
after his own diagnosis of the sick cotton- 


growing business, Secretary of Agriculture 


Claude R. Wickard recommended ‘new 
and bitter medicine. 

Wickard told the postwar planning 
group that only the lowest-cost produc- 
ers should raise cotton. Planters unable 
to compete with the mechanized farms 
of the fertile flatlands would have to 
switch to other crops. The government 
would finance the changeover on a de- 
clining scale during the five years or 
longer required to weed out the ineffi- 
cient growers. Simultaneously, it would 
allow the domestic price of cotton to 
drop gradually to the world level; both 
foreign and home prices would then be 
based on actual costs. 

Ultimately, all government subsidies 
would cease and the nation would pro- 
duce only as much cotton as it could con- 
sume at mn and sell abroad at a profit. 


Bulletin From Henry II 


Until last week, news about the post- 
war intentions of the Ford Motor Co. had 
leaked out in driblets. But then Henry 
Ford II, executive vicé president of his 
grandfather's business, came to New 
York, summoned 2 gps and yielded 
a padful of notes. The highlights: 

@ The new low-priced. Ford—full-sized 
but minus certain gadgets—will cost a 
little less than a re rewar model. 
Although a few parts will be made of 
plastics and lightweight metals, steel will 
remain the backbone of the car. However, 
it will not be ready for at least a year after 
civilian production resumes. 

@ Two conventional Fords—actually face- 
lifted 1942 models but 20 per cent higher 
in price—will roll off assembly lines threc 
months after the government’s go-ahead, 
but not in quantity. A Mercury and two 
Lincolns will complete the Ford line. 














To Have and Have Not: Instead of the traditional tur- 
key or chicken, Christmas diners this year may have to fill up 
on something else. At a New York wholesaler’s last week, 
25,000 pounds of buffalo meat arrived from a Montana game 


Acme 


Internationa! 


farm. The 700-pounder at left will yield about 1,000 steaks and 
many cutlets. Offspring of this Plymouth Rock-Rose Comb 
entry at the New York Poultry Show—and of all the country’s 
hens and roosters—are destined for dinner plates overseas. 
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These faintly luminous buttons . . . two mark- 
ing a person, one a machine . . . are dll you see 
in the “spooling rooms” at Kodak Park where 
Kodak's super films are wound on teels. 


NTERING one of. the super film spooling 

rooms, you pass through a series of “light 

locks.” As the last heavy curtain falls, you stand 
in tomb-like darkness . . . 


The more sensitive the film to light, the more 
nearly absolute must be the darkness protecting 
it. Kodak’s super films are sensitive almost be- 


yond belief. . 


A low voice murmurs in the dark, “Watch 
out .. . watch out.” Then you see a tiny green 
glow, like radium ... two of them... 


That, you are told, marks a person. One glow 
would be a machine. Then you realize that the 
room is eerie with the quiet movements of peo- 
ple and machines. 


The people have learned to work by touch. 
“In training,” in the light, they school them- 
selves by describing aloud what they are doing 
... action by action. Thus: 


“Pick up reel. Am I feeling the flange with 
my finger tip and the edge of the paper with 
my thumb? . . . Take off rubber band. Did I 
take it off downward?” 


On and on like that. Ask one of them in the 
darkroom—in the room, for example, where 
Kodak Aerial Film is being spooled—how she 
likes this work. She answers, “I like it bettér 
than anything else. I know how important it is.” 


The Army and Navy get much of their infor- 
mation about the enemy from aerial photo- 
graphs. With Kodak’s super films, daylight pic- 
tures are made from as high as 40,000 feet... 


night pictures, by the light of flasht bombs, from 
as high as 20,000 feet. 


Amateur neni always benefits from 
the continuing research and manufacturin 
skill which produce Kodak’s super films. Kod: 
Super-XX Film, for snapshots at night, indoors, 
and for pictures under bad lighting conditions, 
is an excellent example of this. It is spooled in 
rooms exactly like those described above. 
Another is Kodak Verichrome. Though less 
sensitive, and handled under red instead of 
green light, it is nevertheless turned out under 
constantly refined methods that make it the most 
reliable of all films for your everyday pictures. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


REMEMBER RED CROSS WORKER ESTHER 
RICHARDS?—how she was badly injured in the bomb- 
ing of a hospital ship while caring for American 
wounded?—how she asked to be sent again to the 
front — was killed on duty at Anzio beachhead? A stern 
example to us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS, 


Serving human progress through photography 





super films are made 











CAN YOU USE AN ENGINEER with an A. E. Degree? 


Electronics is a relatively new 
science. Yet it is already one of the 
most vital subjects concerning in- 
dustry today. 

How can already-proved elec- 
tronic applications help you speed 
war production? How can adapta- 
tions of them improve or expand 
your postwar products, creating 
new jobs? What are the practical 
possibilities for your industry in elec- 
tronichigh-frequency heating, power 
conversion, resistance welding, 
process control—and a dozen more? 

The answers are not easy. They 
require a broad background in the 
principles of Electronics and their 
application to industry. 

That is why Westinghouse has 
set up a staff of engineers specially 
trained in Applied Electronics. 
These men were carefully chosen 
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*¥ WESTINGHOUSE 


from our field engineering organiza- 
tion, and given a comprehensive 
training course. They are practical 
electrical engineers, with years of 
experience in solving tough prob- 
lems for all types of industries. 

Now these men offer you this 
broad engineering background plus 
a thorough knowledge of electronic 
devices and their applications. 

Can you use one of these men on 
today’s problems—or tomorrow’s 
plans? He’s as near as your local 
Westinghouse office. 

Put this specialized Engineering 
Service to work for you today. It’s 
a new phase of a service that’s won 
a nationwide reputation for finding 
ways to do old jobs better, for en- 
gineering new ideas down to earth. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-91039 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
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HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production expe- 
rience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, mainte- 
nance, material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems... let these 
men work with your engineers in 
planning for reconversion to 
postwar needs, 


— 





Westinghouse 


“OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


SERVICE FOR 


INDUSTRY 
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There robably is not one se 4 
in a sbsiaandl in this country who off- 
hand could give even a reasonably ac- 
curate definition of a “cartel.” And 
whether Senator Murray of Montana 
is one of those who could get a pass- 

‘ing mark on such an assignment is 
perhaps open to some question. None- 
theless he served’ the public well last 
week in bringing the issue of cartels 
right to the head of the news, with 
the result that we are in a fair way of 
finding just who stands where on this 
question. 

The senator’s contribution came 
about in connection with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. William Clayton as an 
Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. Clay- 
ton, it will be recalled, was one of the 
world’s largest cotton brokers before 
he went to Washington to help in the 
war effort. That is what bothers Sena- 
tor Murray. As reported in the press, 
the senator “presumed since he [Clay- 
ton] is a big businessman with inter- 
ests in other countries, that he might 
favor” cartels. In other words, Mr. 
Murray just takes it for granted that 
the chances are that any “big business 
man with interests in other countries” 
will favor this form of international 

‘ monopoly. 

Now let’s look at the facts of the 
case. 


A cartel, as the term is most com- 
monly used in this country, is any in- 
ternational agreement, either between 
independent private producers or be- 
tween governments, entered into for 
the purpose of limiting or allocating 
production or markets with a view of 
controlling prices. That, as we say, is 
the American usage of the term. In 
some foreign countries the term also 
is used to include all domestic agree- 
ments of this general character. 

Such domestic agreements are ille- 
gal in this country and ‘have been 
since the passage of the Sherman An- 
titrust Act of 1890. If any exist today, 
therefore, they do so in direct defi- 
ance of the law and their continuance 
is possible only because the law is not 
enforced. 

But in the foreign-trade field the 
situation is quite different. Foreign 
countries, for some reason, have never 
felt the antagonism toward cartels and 
conspiracies in restraint of trade that 
has grown up in this nation. On the 
contrary, in Germany, and to an in- 
creasing extent in Great Britain in re- 





Confusion for Which There Is No Excuse 


by RALPH ROBEY 


cent years, cartels, especially in inter- 
national trade, have been regarded as 
a healthy and desirable of busi- 
ness organization. The result has been 
that many American firms have found. 
that if they were to trade at all in 
some foreign markets they had no 
choice but to make agreements with 
these foreign cartels. Such agreements, 
until recently, have generally been 
considered legal if they were made be- 
tween only one American producer 
and a foreign cartel, and if they did 
not involve a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade in the American domestic mar- 
ket. Unquestionably on balance Amer- 
ican trade has obtained some benefits 
from these agreements. So has the 
American public. For example, our 
present synthetic-rubber ‘ production 
in no small part rests upon certain 
rights obtained by an American con- 
cern through one of these agreements. 


Why all the present fuss, then, 
about cartels and whether Mr. Clay- 
ton does or does not favor them? 

The fuss arises because the Admin- 
istration believes that no private con- 
cern should be permittot to make 
agreements which have, at least po- 
tentially, such important international 
implications. This does not mean, 
it should be noted, that the Adminis- 
tration is against cartels as such. 
Far from it. The Administration is 
busily pe in making cartel agree- 
ments all over the lot—in coffee,- in 
sugar, in oil, and so forth. All 

ministration objects to is cartel 
agreements made between private 
concerns. It the agreements are 
tween governments, according to the 
views of the Administration, they are 
a proper method of handling for- 
eign trade. . . : 

And that is the point with which 
American businessmen disagree and 
why they get so upset when they are 
accused of being in favor of cartels. 
For the plain fact is, as the platform 
and speeches at the Congress of 
American Industry last week clearly 
revealed (see page 66), American 
businessmen as a group are against all 
cartels, government and private alike. 
They have used cartels in the past be- 
cause they had no other choice if they 
were to carry on trade. But in looking 
to the future, if they had their way, 
there would be no cartels of any kind. 
And in taking this position, business is 
absolutely correct. 


























paper of a 
thousand 
surprises 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment has qual- 
ities you’d never expect to find in paper. 
Its “hi-wet” strength allows it to be 
soaked in water, frozen, boiled. It resists 
penetration of grease, fats, oils. It has 
no odor. No taste. Its texture is soft, 
pliable—beautiful in appearance, but 
with strength for hard work. — 


Some typical uses 


Patapar is a great protector of foods. 
It packages such prod- 
ucts as butter, meats, 
fish, cheese, shortening Patepar 





(wrappers and bulk ble 

Goskaring units). Also ener 

used as liners for motor 

oil containers, rubber 

mold liners, as a substi- Patapar Keymark, 

tute for oiled silk, as a symbol of 
wrapper 


dialyzing membrane, 
and for thousands of other purposes. 


179 different types 


There are types of Patapar to meet very 
ing requirements of wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, air tightness, moisture 
vapor transmission, opaqueness. All in 
all there are 179 types. Patapar is fur- 
nished in sheets or rolls, plain or printed. 


NOTE TO BUSINESS PLANNERS: 


Right now there’s not enough Patapar to 
go around. But if you’re looking ahead, 
this is a good time to submit your prob- 
lem so we may study how Patapar might 
be helpful in your business. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
\ Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Birthdays: WaT Disney, cre-. 
ator of animated cartoons, 43, 
Dec. 5. 

ELEANOR Hom, former 
swim star and wife of the pro- 
ducer Billy Rose, 31, Dec. 6. 

JeaN S1BELIvs, Finnish com- 
poser, 79, Cec. 8. 


Divorced: RayMoND GRAM 
Swine, radio commentator, and 
Betty Gram Swinc; in Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., Dec. 7. Mrs. 
Swing, who received support 
and custody of two minor chil- 
dren, charged separation of - 
more than three years. 


Generous: On Dec. 8, in New 
York, Mrs. MapDELINE DuNNI- 
GANX, 22, wife of a Navy om 
Yard worker, was arrested for 
stealing between $30,000 and $40,000 
from Oscar H. Gropper, her employer in 
a leather-goods concern. Mrs. Dunningan, 
who was hired by 
Gropper as a $25- 
a-week bookkeeper 
two and a_ half 
years ago, said she 
had_ sold leather 
goods and_ pock- 
eted the money, 
keeping only about 
$2,000 herself. The 
rest she used . for 
gifts or to raise sal- 
aries around the 
office—one from $3 
to $15 a day. Grop- 
per began to won- 
Acme ‘der when he found 
Mrs. Dunnigan that Mrs. Dunni- 
gan had failed to 
send checks to his creditors because she 
knew “there is no money in the bank to 
meet them.” 





Finis: On Dec. 7, in Los Angeles, the 
trial of the bandleader Tommy Dorsey, 
his wife, the actress Pat Dang, and their 
neighbor ALLEN SMILEY, for assault on 


the actor Jon HALL, was dismissed. The . 


court decided that the testimony was too 
confusing to waste any more of the tax- 
payers’ money. “I’m going to be careful 
who I invite to my home hereafter,” Mrs. 
Dorsey said, “particularly Panamanians.” 
Wiping off a smear of his wife’s lipstick, 
Dorsey mumbled: “I’m: very happy.” 
Hall said: “I’m very pleased.” Antonio 
Icaza, the Panamanian seaman who 
was a witness for the state, wasn’t on 
hand for a comment. He was later 
jailed for perjury pending his return to 
Panama. 


Mourner: In Charleston, W. Va., Moon- 
SHINE, a beagle hound, kept an all-night 
watch over the body of a dead playmate, 
apparently hit by an auto during a snow- 
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TRANSITION 





Associated Press 


Moonshine, up all night with a dead friend 


storm. In the morning the beagle was 
discovered and kept in a near-by house 
until claimed by his owner, a 12-year- 
old boy. 


Heisman to Horvath: On Dec. 5, LEs 
Horvatu, 23, Ohio State’s All-American 
backfield star, won the 1944 Heisman 


- Memorial Trophy, awarded every year by 


a vote of sports writers and radio broad- 
casters to the nation’s outstanding college 
football player. On the same day Hor- 
vath disclosed that he would be married 
after graduation next June to June Wein- 
hardt, his high-school sweetheart. He wil 
become a déhtist. anata 


Three-Cornered Flag: In San Diego, 
Calif., Lt. Thomas R. Wheaton had a 
diaper made from a captured Jap flag 
for his 4-month-old son Tommy Jr. 
Wheaton flew with the Navy’s “Thunder 
Mug” squadron in the Pacific. 





Acme 
Tommy's diapers were made in Japan 
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Sold: Jack L. Warner of 
Warner Bros., Pictures, Inc., 
purchased the screen rights to 
the five-year-old Broadway hit, 
“Life With Father,” for $500,- 
000. To get the play, Warner 
agreed to a contract so restric- 
tive it was named by the trade 
“The Ten Commandments.” 
Some of its terms: The picture 
rights, which are only leased, 
«revert to the owners of the 
play after seven years; ma- 
terial for the film is restricted 
to that now in the play; the 
script will be subject. to the 
approval of the owners. 


Rights: Cecu. B. DE MILLE, 
movie director, secured a tem- 
porary injunction against the 
American Federation of Radio 
Artists who had threatened to ban him 
from the air unless he paid a $1 assess- 
ment levied on all members. The assess- 
ment, to fight the union closed shop ban 
on the California ballot last November, 
was voted by AFRA members at a meet- 
ing which De Mille did not attend. 
De Mille, producer of the Lux Radio 
Theater (at $5,000 a week), said: “I 
might afford to lose $1, but I cannot afford 
to lose my rights as an American citizen.” 


Died: Maj. Jonn L. Grirriru, 64, Ath- 
letic Commissioner of the Western Con- 
ference; of a heart attack, in Chicago, 
Ill., Dec. 7. Commissioner for 22 years, 
Griffith had been reelected for another 
five-year term a few hours before he died. 

Maj. Bruce E. Pinter, 32, Army Air 
Forces public-relations officer and an As- 
sociate Editor of NEWSWEEK on military 
leave; at Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec. 3. Pinter had just re- 
turned by plane from India, where he 
had contracted malaria and dengue fever. 

ArTHuUR P. Hose, 42, director 
of promotion and research for NeEws- 
WEEK; of pneumo- 
nia, in Harrisburg, 
Pa., Dec. 9. In 
1941, Hirose won 
the research medal 
in the Annual Ad- 
vertising Awards. 
He was treasurer 
of the American 
Marketing Associa- 
tion. 

Larrp CREGAR, . 
28, movie charac- 
ter acter; of a 
heart attack follow- 
ing an abdominal operation. in Los An- 

es, Calif., Dec. 9. Cregur underwent 

e operation after dieting away 100 of 
his 300 pounds. Hollywood discovered 
him after he played the title role in the 
Hollywood version of the New- York 
stage play, “Oscar Wilde.” 
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Laird Cregar 
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Miany an industry’s sources of raw materials are reced- 
ing westward year by year. Inbound freight hauls are 
longer, supplies scarcer, costs higher. Timber, wood waste, 
cellulose, chemicals, many minerals, are farther away from 
the factories now than when the factories were built. 

Is that true in YOUR case? If it. is—if the mountain 
can’t come to Mahomet—Mahomet will sooner or later 








pick up his plant and his organization and go to the moun- | 
tain. Already, the postwar movement of industry to the site: 
of supplies in Washington State is being discussed and 
planned in many eastern and middle-western factories. 
Ath- z : . 
son- Here in Washington State we have just about the last 
ago, big stand of America’s vast timber resources, now being 
ars, firmly placed on an inexhaustible-yield basis. But two- 
ther thirds of the wood-content of the forest tree is still being 
yet wasted for lack of local processing while you, perhaps, are 
As- paying freight on the same kind of raw material. 
tary Here we have the nation’s most abundant and cheapest 
ash- hydro-electric power. Deep-water harbors on the shortest 
) he route to tomorrow’s markets in the Orient and Alaska, and < 
‘a ; \ direct service from mill to market without transshipment 
ctor for South America, Australia, the West Coast. Five trans- 
SWs- continental railroads. Air lines to key centers of the United 


States, Canada, Alaska. A network of modern interstate 
and secondary highways. A new agricultural region produc- 
ing every temperate zone fruit, grain and vegetable. A year- 
round working climate. America’s supreme vacationland as 
a place to live. A prosperous state free of debt, free of 
income tax, encouraging industry with low property taxes. 


ty 


For specific assistance with your 


These are the principal basic advantages of Washington particular questions, write to this 
State for industries that must or should move West to get non-profit, non-political State Com- 
closer to permanent raw materials, cheap power and new mission of representative Washing- 


postwar markets. ton business men. 
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Billy Rose Is Now a Different. Rose _ 
but Same Gay Lillie Gilds His ‘Arts’ 


On Pearl Harbor Day Billy Rose 
opened his refurbished Ziegfeld Theater 
with “The Seven Lively Arts”: first-night 
tickets, $24, with champagne thrown in; 
advance sale in excess of $500,000, and 
more to come. Rarely has a show swept 
into New York on such a tidal wave of 
press-agent adjectives, public conjecture, 
and conflicting reports. Faced with the 
almost impossible job of matching its 
build-up, the Arts comes close enough to 
. ease Rose’s mind about his outlay (re- 
portedly $1,230,000). and subsequent 
profits. : 

In the visual arts of production, Rose 
out-Ziegfelds Ziegfeld; in the matter of 
the livelier Arts, he bakes a mammoth 
Christmas pie which, despite the fact that 
the budgetary dough settles a little heavily 
here and there, is studded with Grade A 
plums. And chief of these plums is Bea- 
trice Lillie, without whom Rose 
would be reaching sadly for the 
red ink. 

Lady Peel was in France when 
the war broke out and has been 
abroad entertaining soldiers ever 
since. This is her first appearance 
on Broadway since 1939, and 
when she step on the stage, 

a nostalgic welcoming audience 
stopped the show for minutes. 
No more than adequately forti- - 
fied by Moss Hart’s sketches and 
Cole Porter’s songs, Miss Lillie 
thereafter stopped the show on 
her own every time she came on. 
In short, Bea Lillie is as wonder- 
ful today as she was when she 
first startled Broadway twenty 
years ago in “Charlot’s Revue.” 


Revue of Revues: In bétween 
Miss Lillie’s appearances, “The 
Seven Lively Arts” is a Schehera- 
zadian grab bag, with plenty of 
everything for everyone. Best 
justification of the Arts in the 
title may be found in the superb 
dancing of Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin, in q ballet set to 
Igor Stravinsky’s music, and in 
Benny Goodman’s clarinet, tuned 
to both the classic and the jive 
mood. Bert Lahr can be very 
funny as a stage hand in a 
George S. Kaufman sketch or 
gargling the operatic drinking 
song to end all drinking songs. 
However, his is the double handi- 
cap of capering in Miss Lillie’s 
shadow and having no- material 
to match. 

Similarly the victim of an au- 
thor (Ben Hecht), Doc Rock- 
well is only moderately amusing 


as the ag observer rung in to make 
up for the plot that was lost in rehearsal. 
With the show running at least a half 
hour overtime, Rockwell’s final lecture on 
the female anatomy is a natural for the 
play doctor’s scissors. The producer has 
done more than well enough by anatomy 
with clothes on. The singers Nan Wynn, 
Dolores Gray, and Mary Roche team up 
for an attractive trio; a dozen “Ladies of 
Fashion” (picked with Harry Conover’s 
help) are tops in topography. And good 
taste rules the decor and. costumes, de- 
spite the mighty midget’s Midas touch. 


A Rose Is a Rose Is a Rose: At 45 
Billy Rose, onetime shorthand champion 
and hit song writer, admits to a “dream- 
like” existence in which he has everything 
he ever wanted: a country house (in 
Mount Kisco, N. Y.), a town apartment 





‘ 





(Beekman Place), a suite in his own the- 
ater (The Ziegfeld); .and the “grandest 


‘little girl in the world to make these places 


home™ (Eleanor Holm). And a good cook 
(anonymous). “From now on, I’m just 
going to keep working to hold these,” 
Rose says. “These and, of course, the 
Diamond Horseshoe too.” 

Rose’s new appreciation of the good- 
and very rewarding—life is indicative of 
the extreme conservatism which he first 
manifested about 1942, when the little 
man decided to inoculate Broadway with 
a shot of grand opera in “Carmen Jones.” 
Since then the tone of his publicity has 
been appropriately subdued. 

As the first successful promoter of a 
New York theater-restaurant (Casino de 
Paree) and, less successfully, the glorifier 
of the humble elephant (“Jumbo”), Rose 
once dreamed of importing a small Balkan 
war to be fought out for paying customers 
on the commercial level of a world series. 
As the “Bantam Barnum” and “Basement 
Belasco” of the show world, Rose was . 
likely to make press copy with literary 
judgments to the effect that 
Saki’s esoteric stories were the 
“crépes suzettes of literature.” 
Now, the acknowledged emir of 
extravaganza and a prospective 
Shakespearean producer in part- 
nership with Margaret Webster, 
he confesses that he goes only 
for “factual” books. Certainly he 
would like to read fiction like 
“Moby Dick” but, he asks plain- 
tively: “Who's got the two years 
to give to it?” 


Dynamo in Repose: Rose is 
quietly proud that now he can 
relax- from the strenuous de- 
mands of his earlier and gaudier 
poblicity. He calls attention to 

is dark pin-stripe suits and 
points out that he sleeps in a 
simple Regency bed. He collects 
pictures because, he says, he 
“works in visual terms.” He has 
an easy, fluent, unsmiling man- 
ner that jibes with the new con- 
cept of Billy Rose as “art col- 
lector—conservative.” 

Seated behind the outsize 
semicircular desk in his impres- 
sive, forest-green office on the 
seventh floor of the Ziegfeld The- 
ater Building, Rose chain-smokes 

cigarettes which he selects alter- 
* nately from.a miniature pair of 
cowboy boots and a solid silver 
box. With a minimum of nos- 
' talgia he recalls the past when he 
was Willy Rosenberg learning 
shorthand so that he could sup- 
} - port his immigrant® parents, or 
when he was Fanny Brice’s lesser 
half. Walking to the glass wall of 
his office, through which he has 
an Olympian view of a part of 








“Throw Him Out!” 


oo“ JUDGE, eh? No lawyers in his 
court! 


But he was right, in those days...and 
right here in America! Lawyers were 


something new, then. Legal ‘histories — 


tell us that legislatures sniffed and snort- 
ed and passed laws barring paid attorneys 
from the courts! 


But the public liked lawyers; they 
were a help to the people. So today, the 
profession of law is a respected one in 
evety court in the Nation. : 


It usually happens that way when the 
people get a chance to judge a new idea. 
The Comics, too, were a new, a startling 
idea half-a centuty ago. 


Today, their picture story technique is 
recognized and used as a basic educational 
force...from the training of fighter 
pilots to the teaching of the Bible. 


Such beloved and popular personal- 
ities as “Jiggs and Maggie,” “The Katz- 
enjammer Kids,” “‘ Buz Sawyer,” ‘Judge 
Puffle,” “Little Annie Rooney,” “Toots 
and Casper,” and “Blondie and Dag- 
wood,” with their human humor, por- 
tray life as so many of us know it. They 


rivet the attention of the more than 
20,000,000 adults and young people 
who read Puck-The Comic Weekly... 
every week! 


48 leading manufacturers have bene- 
fited from this “riveted attention’’ by 
millions of readers to every page of Puck- 
The Comic Weekly. These canny busi- 
nessmen advertise in Puck and most 
of them have done so-consistently year 
after year. 

Because only one advertisement is pub- 
lished on a page, these sales-conscious 
advertisers get preferred position in 
over 6,500,000 homes in the hearts of 
the great industrial markets of America. 


Distributed with 15 great Sunday news- 


papers from coast to coast, Puck-The © 
Comic Weekly is read by four out of five ° 


adults who buy these newspapers, as well 
as millions of younger readers. 


You can get stimulating information 
about how this popular publication can 
build a. bigger post-war market for your 
products by just calling or writing Puck- 
The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





The chdverlisers 


Following are the names. of 
the manufacturers whose 
advertising has appeared in 
Puck during the last year. The 
majority have run consistent 
schedules—year after. year 











Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 

Bristol-Myers Company 

Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company ? 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company — 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Derby Foods, Inc. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F.\W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co. - 
The Andrew Jergens Company ) 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks" 

(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 
Lambert Pharmatal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc, 

Lever Brothers Company 

The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 

The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 

The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 

Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 

W; A, Sheaffer Pen Co. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U.S. Army Recruiting Service 

Van Camp's, Inc. 

Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. wane 






















Time for a 
Breather? 


Il work better after enjoy- 
ae holidays in colorful old 
uébec. At the Chateau Frontenac, 
a world of 17th Century charm is 
at your door. Sightseeing by 
sleigh. Skiing. Skating. Site of 
two history-making conferences. 
Reservations: Madison Avenue at 

BM 44th Street, VA 6-444. 






\ Chateau 
 Taeicstitels 


In Friendly Old Québec 
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We don’t know 


. +» for while each type TuLox tubing has 
its outstanding advantages, each also has 
its limitations. 

We do know that our exclusive process 
enables us to manufacture TuLox from 
many different base resins, in simple or 
complicated cross-sections of micromatic 
dimensions, They can be in color or color- 
less—transparent, translucent or opaque. 


We do know that Tutox has proved 
itself on the fighting fronts and in indus- 
try—and has taken its well earned place 
as an important material in its own right. 


We do know that Tutox is definitely 
. included in the postwar 
plans of many unrelated in- . 
dustries. 


Perhaps even yours? 


EXTRUDED PLASTICS, Inc. 


NEW CANAAN AVE., NORWALK 
CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 

IN CANADA: DUPLATE CANADA, LTD. 

PLASTIC DIVISION, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


—S 
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Billy Rose out-Ziegfelds Ziegfeld 


his make-believe world in the theater be- 
low, Rose sums up his Alger story with 
one of his favorite verbal images: “To 
want anything more would be like paint- 
ing a mustache on the Taj Mahal.” 


Queasy Dreadful 


It’s just possible “Hand in Glove” may 
fill a long-felt want along Broadway's 
escapist fringe. Adapted by Charles K. 
Freeman and Gerald Savory from the 
latter’s novel “Hugh Roddis,” this English 
shocker about an idiot boy, a sex maniac, 
and their unsuspecting neighbors is York- 
shire pudding with Grand Guignol sauce 
—a penny dreadful guaranteed to turn 
your stomach whether you like it or not. 

As in Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’s “The 
Lodger,” the resident Jack-the-Ripper 
(George Lloyd) is revealed in the begin- 
ning. After that, when the star boarder of 
Auntie B’s Yorkshire boardinghouse tries 
to pin his pathological aversion to women 
on the daftie, the suspense is strictly 
arbitrary. Despite James Whale’s con- 
niving direction, the play, never too 
sturdy to begin with, collapses com- 
pletely in the third act. Skelton Knaggs, 
who freely admits he has specialized 
in half-wit roles, plays the idiot boy 
with such realistic detail you can hardly 
blame the killer for picking on him. 
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The Bell on Broadway 


Like John P. Marquand’s “The Late 
George Apley,” John Hersey’s “A Bell 
for Adano” is a popular novel turned into 
a Broadway best seller through a happy 
combination’ of source material and the 
adapter’s resourcefulness. Paul Osborn, 
who did as much (and better) for “On 
Borrowed Time,” was up against a diffi- 
cult assignment as adapter of the Hersey 
novel, but in catching the mood and 
meaning of the book he has more than 
balanced the play’s defects. 

The lesson for today (and even more 
for today than when the book was pub- 


lished early this year) is the story of 


Victor Joppolo, an American of Italian 
parentage and Bronx background who 
moves into the Sicilian town of Adano 
as a major in the AMG. The people are 
ragged, starving, and fed up with Fas- 
cism. Though grateful for their libera- 
tion they are dubious about the inten- 
tions of their new masters. They need 
bread, but greater still is their spiritual 
need for the fine bell that was the pride 
of the village for 700 years—until Mus- 
solini shipped it off to the smelter. 
Flanked by MP’s,~red tape, and rule 
books, but inspired with a working faith 
in democracy, Major Joppolo restores 
hope and order to the devastated town. 
With -the patience of a schoolmaster 
teaching the ABCs to eager but doubting 
youngsters, Joppolo demonstrates that 
democracy makes practical sense as a 
way of life. It is typical of the major’s 
deep understanding that a new bell for 
Adano is first on his list. No less credible 
is his countermanding of an irritable, 
off-stage general's order that all carts— 
Adano’s life line to food and water—be 
kept off the streets. Eventually military 
protocol catches up with the improvising 
Joppolo, but when he turns, defeated, 
from Adano, a bell has been restored 
and the town hall shivers triumphantly 
with the minor miracle he has wrought. 
In its screen metamorphosis, “A Bell 


_ for Adono” should offer greater scope and 


action. Limited here to a single (though 
handsome) set by Motley, the play re- © 
solves into a series of short turns and en- 
cores by contrasting teams of Italians and 
GI Americans. The girl Tina, sensitively 
portrayed by Margo, is no more than a 
perfunctory concession to romance. The 
Italians who troop in and out of the town 
hall are amusing as characters and some- 
what on the side of caricatures as people. 

Nevertheless, as directed by H. C. Pot- 
ter, “A Bell for Adano” is significant and 
stimulating theater. Leland Hayward’s 
production is bolstered by an excellent 
cast that includes Everett Sloane, Alex- 
ander Granach, Tito Vuolo, Bruce Mac- 
Farlane, and J. Scott Smart. But, like 
the book, the play depends on your be- 
lief in the integrity and faith of Joppolo. 
Playing this role with a restraint and 
sincerity that save it from pulpit preach- 
ment, Fredric March gives one of the 
finest performances of his career.: 





TS 


EDUCATION . 


The Purge That Failed 


High on the Jap list of immediate 
tasks in the conquered eines was 
the crushing of the Filipino educational 
system which had its roots in America. 
Here the perpetrators of the New Order 
demonstrated again their technique of 
spoon-feeding propaganda through the 
public schools of an occupied country. 
With characteristic thoroughness, they 
closed the islands’ 12,000 schools until 
the curriculums had been purged of all 
except derisive references to American 
democracy. English, previously a re- 
quired language, was banned in primary 
grades, and _ older pupils were taught 
Japanese daily by bilingual Japanese of- 
ficers. Textbooks emphasized Japanese 
victories in other wars and glorified Fili- . 
pino leaders who had resisted American 


e. 

By last week overwhelming evidence 
showed that the attempt had failed. 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine 
Minister of Education now back in 
Washington from Tacloban, capital of 
Leyte Island, told why. « ’ 

Proud Filipino parents dug up hun- 
dreds of English textbooks which they 
had buried against the day they would 
need them again. Plainly, the Filipimos;: 
who also remembered Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, had rejected even such basic 
Japanese peepee as the natural en- 
mity between the colored races and the 
white. “And guerrilla grapevines had ° 
given the lie to Japan’s boast that she 








A.. you in an exploratory mood? 
Try Ron Merito in a delicious cuba 
libre, daiquiri or rum collins—or in a 
manhattan, old-fashioned or sour. 
Can’t you just see the little Puerto 
Rican village of Adjuntas where this 
superb mountain rum is distilled! 
High in the mountains where the air is 
clean, the soil rich, the water crystal 
clear, the tropical sun possessing a 
magic all its own. Here is the perfect 
setting for distilling a great rum like 
Ron Merito! 


FA 
470 RICAN MOUNTAIN Ry, 

“". |,__ U, 8, Signal Corps from Acme Y 

Leyte syart strong for school Avatale Gold Label and White Labo. 86 Prost. Write for recipe booket. National Distlers Pred. Cor. Dept.1t,P.0. Box 12, Wall St. Sta, HY. 
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could never be ousted from~the con- 
quered Pacific islands. Finally, the Phil- 
ippine school system, unlike those of 
Korea and Manchuria, had proved a 
hard one to upset. It had a broader base; 
its standards and enrollment had been 
built up over a period of 40 years. In 
1918 its high-school credits had been 
recognized in the United States, and the 
state-supported University of the Philip- 
pines established to augment the Univer- 
sity of Santo Tomas (founded 1611). Its 
elementary enrollment exceeded that of 
any of the United States, and only Mili- 


nois and Texas had more elementary ° 


schools. 

Soon after the fall of Tacloban, Ro- 
mulo reopened the. town’s three schools. 
On that day, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
wisecracked that he was probably “the 
most = bird in Tacloban amon, 
its small fry.” Romulp disagreed, an 
1,000 pupils assembled in the high- 
school auditorium upheld him. They had 
forgotten the Philippine national an- 
them, but with uplifted, joyful faces sang 
“God Bless America”—by heart. 


Genius, Romper Class 


“All children are individual artists to 
about the age of 10.” The Museum of 
Modern Art in New York is so convinced 
of this idea that ‘it sets up an annual 
“Holiday Circus” in which young (4 to 
8) hopefuls can draw, design, and paint 
their little hearts out. This year’s festival, 
the fourth, opened last week, and until 
Jan. 7 duly registered children will be ad- 
mitted to one session only. Adults are not 
allowed at any time because adults and 
fledgling spontaneous art emphatically 
don't mix. — 

Victor D’Amico, the director of the 
Young People’s Gallery, has contrived his 
small-fry atelier with a wonderland ante- 
room full of tricky gadgets. The work- 
shop proper is stocked with everything a 
young artist ever dreamed about: paint- 

ing tables with brushes, plenty of paint, 
- and reams of paper. Other tables are 
covered with corks, scissors, toothpicks, 
colored paper, and other irresistible 
knickknacks What children can do with 
this wide-open challenge is tremendous. 


Self-Expression: This year in relays of 
80 they give the room a quick appraisal, 
beeline for the nearest butter-tub seat— 
and art begins. One lady of 4 got so ex- 
cited she started painting with both 
hands. 

Boys paint airplanes and tanks, Girls 
do houses and landscapes. A 6-year-old 
worked up a huge gob of nothing at all. 
“It’s camouflage,” he explained patiently 
to an obtuse bystander, “so’s nobody can 
tell what it is.” Junior, 8%, refused to ex- 
plain what he was drawing: “I can’t tell 
until it’s finished.” Another child dis- 
played an elephant—“you can tell right 
away by the trunk.” 

Later the cream of the output will be 
exhibited in the museum. That’s fun too. 


‘ 


MOVIES © 
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All Velvet ane 


Encouraged by the fact that films 
about man’s best friend, whether dog 
(“Lassie Come Home”) or horse (“My 
Friend Flicka”), proved phenomenal in 
a wartime box office, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer—after seven hesitant years—has 
finally come around to producing “Na- 
tional Velvet.” 


As you will remember, Enid Bagnold’s | 


1935 best seller was the wide-eyed and 
wonderful story of a little English girl 
who won a nervy race horse in a shilling 





The winnah: Plaudits from three horse lovers, Rooney, Jenkins, and Taylor 


raffle and one day rode him first across 
the finish line in the Grand National. 
Framed in celluloid, with a sweepin 
background of handsomely Technicolore 
landscapes, “National Velvet” proves a 
worthy companion piece to M-G-M’s de- 
lightful “Meet Me in St. Louis.” 

The adapters have captured more than 
a fair share of the book’s special charm 
and have stuck fairly close to events as 
they originally happened in the coastal 
town of Sewels, Sussex. Araminty Brown 
(Anne Revere), following her brief day 
in the limelight when she swam the Eng- 
lish Channel, married the Sewels butcher 
(Donald Crisp), retired her press clip- 
pings and her prize money to the attic, 
and settled down to raising an engagingly 
uninhibited family. 

Araminty’s offspring are out of “A 
Child’s Garden of Verse,” sired by Sang- 
er’s Circus. Sister Edwina (Angela Lans- 
bury), with certain social reservations, 
likes boys; Malvolia (Juanita Quigley) 
cherishes a passion for canaries; little 
Donald (Jackie Jenkins, the elfin freckle- 
face of “The Human Comedy”) is an un- 
predictable precocity who, in the book, 





collected spit in a bottle conveniently 
4 “romain from his neck. (Antiseptic 
Hollywood changed the spittle to beetles,) 
But the heroine of the story is the cou- 
rageous sister Velvet (Elizabeth Taylor), 
who loves horses more than anything else 


‘in the ‘world. 


Scene Thief at Twelve: Nominally, 
Mickey Rooney is the star of this escapist 
piece. The adaptation diverges from the 
original novel chiefly in padding out his 
role as Mi Taylor. Mi is still Mr. Brown's 
hired man and the son of Araminty’s old 


swimming coach. But, in the interests of 
Rooney and regeneration, he is presented 
as a discredited, embittered jockey who 
has taken to the road, stops off at the 
Browns’ house for a night, and stays on 
to fall under the spell of a little girl and 
her improbable dream of riding her be- 
loved piebald into the history books. 
Directed by Clarence Brown, “National 
Velvet” easily survives the casual canter 
of its:tempo. The Brown family’s at- 
homes are re-created with warmth and 
cosy humor; you don’t have to belong 
to the horsy set to enjoy the piebald’s 
training for his great day; and the cli- 
mactic steeplechase at Aintree is one 
of Hollywood’s most thrilling races since 
“Ben Hur.” All the performances are 
right, and Rooney, playing with rare 
restraint, sensibly ax young Miss 
Taylor to steal the ght ha Under the 





circumstances, it might have been hard 
to stop her. The London-born 12-year-old 
who made a minor debut a little over a 
year ago in “Lassie Come Home” was 2 
re ing personality; currently she is ap 
actress with a sensitive understanding of 
an almost Alice-in-Wonderland role. 


‘ 








From @ designer's sketch book 


While Wing ou Wheelp 


This may not be the exact vehicle — but you can be 
sure that some day after Victory there will appear in 
your city specialized vehicles to fight dust, dirt and 
disease by cleaning streets as they should be cleaned. 


Every year, Americans foot a two-billion-dollar bill 
for medical care alone. Health authorities are agrced 
that higher standards of cleanliness in streets and 
alleys will substantially reduce this total. 


Today, forward looking city fathers are alert to the 
~ need, and to the part motor vehicles will play in 
meeting it, 


No one now can tell with certainty what the vehicles 
of the future will look like or when they will be 
available, but two things are sure: 


1. The trend is definitely towards specialized 
vehicles for specialized jobs. 


2. Axles must carry the load, move the load and 
stop the load. 


Whether manufacturers build “White Wings on 


Wheels” like the designer’s sketch above, or trans- 
continental freight carriers, or retail delivery trucks, 
Timken, the world’s largest builders of commercial 
axles, will be ready with improved axles and brakes 
to meet the exact needs of these and other specialized 
motor vehicles. 


38 Years of Axle Engineering Leadership 


TIMKEN 
WAXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
\ 
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FN TEST? 


mia | 


] “It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 
e head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 
druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 









YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT | 
CREAM-OIL 





No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 









NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


“LANOLIN! 





Refined LANO- 
@ LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream -Oil 
goes a long, long way. 
Get it today from your 
barber or druggist. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN... 


Thousands of womenuse Wildroot Cream- 

Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- 

ness, and help beautify the hair. Try it be- 

fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 

wave to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
. training children’s hair. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 


CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE ‘ 
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72, Keeps hair well combed all day without — 
e that greasy Iook! Grooms without grease! | 








The Vanishing Athlete 


by JOHN LARDNER | 


. The National Football League 
had its first» good disappearance not 


long ago. Since the league is relatively — 


young, it is just beginning to experi- 
ence some of the oddities that have 
enlivened professional baseball for a 
long time. Dyring the reign of the 


late high commissioner, Judge Kene- 


saw Mountain Landis, there were 
many cases in baseball similar to that 


~ of Johnny Grigas,. fullback for the 


Cardinal-Pittsburgh football club, who 


vanished on the eve of a recent game: ~ 


with the Chicago Bears, though few 


athletes have ever stated their reasons” 
~ $0 tig ag as Mr. Grigas did in a 


letter he left behind him, inscribed 


“Dear Management and Coaches”: 


“The human mind is the faculty of 
the soul, which is influenced by the 
human body. When your mind is 
changed because of the physical beat- 
ing, week in and week out, your soul 
isn’t in the game. 

_ “My mind has been influenced this 
past week and I tried to stick it out, 
ut it has reached the stage where 
the mind is stronger than the will. In 
all justice to the management and 
myself, I am leaving because I 
couldn’t play the whole game.” 

Words less stark than this have 
been penned by characters about to 
leap off buildings, but Mr. Grigas 
merely went home. What he meant 
was that he had been taking a hell of 
a beating for a long time and was sick 
of it. His predicament is understand- 
able, considering that he was the 
heavy-duty ball carrier on a weak 
team mixing with giants. 


Because most football players 
have been to college and absorbed 
austere propaganda about playing for 
the team’s sake and the game’s sake, 
rebellion is rare among them. George 
Owen, Harvard athlete, caused wide- 
spread clicking of tongues among 
alumni groups twenty-odd years ago 
when he denounced big-time football 
as drudgery and practice as pure bore- 
dom. His theme was a little different 
from Mr. Grigas’s since he was speak- 
ing of college football, which is sup- 

sed, in basic theory, to be played 
fot fun. The pro player does his chores 
for a living. The old college tradition 
and background have so far kept him 
from going off the reservation, as base- 
ball players occasionally do, but it 
may be that Mr. Grigas has shown the 
way to new forms of self-expression. 

Pro football is harder work than 
baseball, but the baseball season lasts 


longer. Sometimes the requirement t 

be in training for months on. end js 
more than a free: artist can bear; it 
is just.as punishing, in fact, as to have 
a convivial group of Green Bay Pack- 
ers or Chicago Bears jumping up and 
down on your spine.. The thing that 


strikes me about Mr.. Grigas's sad 





fo 
atrowing 
stances, it seems safe to say, was 
Flint Rhem’s, back in 1980. Mr. 
Rhem was a Hitcher, and a good one, 
wearing the livery of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. A man with as much stuff 
as he had is expected to do a good 
deal of work, which in tum involves 
a pretty ascetic style of living. It 
would not have been Surprising if 
Mr. Rhem’s resistance had collapsed 
of its own accord. According to the 
pitcher, however, it was sinister out- 
side’ forces, ernploying brute force, 
which caused his downfall. 

Mr. Rhem disappeared at the 
height of the pennant race: He stayed 
vanished for some time and then re- 
ined his team suddenly with 'a bad 

angover and a tale that made the 
blood run cold. 

While Flint was minding his own 
business after a ball game, it ap- 
peared, certain characters approached 
him with an invitation to socialize at 
the apartment’ of one of their num- 
ber. This sounded all right to Mr. 


.Rhem, but his illusions were speedily 
‘removed, for once they had him 


where they wanted him, they pro- 
duced large quantities of drinking 
liquor and forced him to consume 
these at the point of a gun. It took 
some time. Now and then Mr. Rhem 
looked around desperately for a way 
of escape from his gruesome ordeal, 
but there was none, and the hand 
of the fiend who held the gun never 


wavered. 


The only way Flint could ac- 
count for it, when he was released 
and telling the story, was that his kid- 
nappers were agents of a rival club 
in the pennant race. If so, the plot 
failed, for the Cardinals won the pen- 
nant and said they forgave Mr. Rhem. 
What Mr. Rhem could never under- 
stand was, forgave him for what? You 
might just as well forgive a man who 
has been pushed into the path of a 
speeding train. 





—— ltl rtllrell rere OFC, 
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AN ” : 
=| ~~ seorts _-| FIRST VICTORY suit on 
4 Surprise by Air oth 
A conservative, Steve Owen schools AT [ A N T | C C 0 A S T | 
his New York Giants in basic principles: " “a 
a line as stout as himself and an offen- cil 
sive am yr ae up yardage on = if « d t th 
ground. Lhe Owen system has promote 
the a i sree _ five “ol assigne 0 e 
tion. oot ague championshi } H 
tt Devos. ee United Fruit Company 
j ee mast Sanday, at Washington, D. C., f d 
Coac. en a a variation: an air — - ty 
offensive against the air-minded Wash- '| S- S- FREDERICK VICTORY, e+. TOF War Gu 
ington Redskins. Taking advantage of i Pm 8 ot a tame, 
; costly Skin fumbles, the Giants gave the ee ee 
4 ball to their pitcher, Arnie Herber, one- 
time Green Bay Packer. While the best at 
passers in the league—Slingin’ Sam HARD A-STARBOARD! Before a new 
Baugh and Flingin’ Frank Filchock of ship is accepted by the U. S. Mar- 
; the Redskins—looked on helplessly, Her- itime Commission for war service, 
; ber tossed three touchdown passes. The she must pass severe tests at sea. 
final results: a 31-0 ball game and the The S. S. Frederick Victory on her _ 
Giants’ sight to their sixth title playoff guarantee run responded smoothly 
4 (against the Green Bay Packers at the in all maneuvers —a high tribute 
r ‘Polo Grounds, New York, Dec. 17). to her designers and builders. 
1 
; New Heavy 
t Lee Oma, a Chicago-born heavyweight 
who fights out of Detroit, is the most un- OVER 16 KNOTS! “Victories” are 
j orthodox boxer | since Slapsie Maxic greyhound freighters. They have 
P Rosenbloom. He’s just as funny too. A ‘a great war role now, and a big 
‘ casual sort of a fellow, he punches well part to play in America’s postwar 
? but night-clubs better. He usually trains Merchant Marine, too! The United 
’ for a fight on a haircut and shave. In the Fruit Company is proud to be 
ring, he is confident and nonchalant. He selected to operate the first Vic- 
glides sideward and backward, always on tory ship to be built on the East 
the move, and keeps his arms down at coast. 
, his sides—a habit that, against Joe Louis, 
4 would hurtle him from Madison Square 
‘ Garden to Polyclinic Hospital. 88 SHIPS are now operated on 
‘ Five months ago, Oma was of the war duty by the United Fruit 
garden variety of heavyweight. He had Company, under the direction of 
' been campaigning eight years with in- the War Shipping Administration, 
different success. In 1941 he lost eight of transporting troops, food, ammu- 
‘ ten fights, a canvas-backed record that nition and supplies to battle 
i led to his retirement the following year. fronts. 35 of these are the Com- 
: The Detroit fighter returned to the ring pany’s own ships of the famous 
| to win a few more prizes on which to sub- Great White Fleet; 53 are gov- 
fl sist, but bad habits kept him from the ernment-owned vessels. ! 
4 big money. ‘ 
: Oma agreed twelve weeks ago to sub- 
‘ stitute for Joe Baksi in a Garden fight V-E DAY WILL MEAN EVEN GREATER TASKS FOR OUR MERCHANT MARINE 
, with Tami Mauriello of the Bronx, and Experts estimate that it will take from 2 to 3 times the merchant tonnage now 
| that was his making. Out of condition, he supplying the war in Europe to bring the same weight of arms to bear against the 
i surprised the fight fans by slugging with Japs. Liberated areas, too, are urgently in need of food and supplies. Many more 
. _ the heavy-hitting Mauriello and dump- ships—thousands more seamen—will be needed to swing these immense tasks. 
ing him to the canvas in the second * & ¢% 
round. But by the eighth round, Oma The rich agricultural storehouse of Middle America—normally served by the 
. was exhausted. He couldn’t raise his arms. refrigerated ships of the Great White Fleet—stands ready to aid. Great cargoes 
1 When he was KO’d, the floor “felt like a of nutritious tropical foods can be sent wherever they are needed . . . bananas, 
i feather bed.” grapefruit, sugar, coffee, cocoa ... as soon as ships can be spared to carry them. 
‘ His surprising showing merited him a 
t comeback. So last week, at the Garden, H ; 
4 Oma met Mauriello again. This time, the Ka 
: good-looking 5-foot-11 heavy seriously reat fe eet 
d 1ad trained on fresh air, considered poison 
. iong Jacobs Beach, and sweated down UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 
) eal Sane ih pore age pe COLOMBIA * COSTA RICA % CUBA % DOMINICAN REPUBLIC %& ECUADOR x EL SALVADOR 
a Sinatr A” he says. Underdo g at 2 9, he GUATEMALA %& HONDURAS x JAMAICA, Wt. * NICARAGUA * PANAMA 
| kept sidling away from Mauriello with Back the attack... buy more ee Bonds! 
amt . .- , ‘ths ‘4 
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The Rum Connoisseur contains 


over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes. Send for your Free 
Copy. Ronrico Corporation, 
Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum ‘86, 
90 and I51 Proof. United States 
Representative: Import Division, 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., N.Y.C. 
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HERE'S WHY you get 


better shaves -more shaves 


from PAL BLADES 


ORDINARY 
BLADES ARE 
WEDGE-SHAPED 
LIKE A KNIFE 


You'll feel the difference 
with your first Pal Shave! 


Pal's patented Hollow-Grinding makes 
it keener, more flexible. So you shave 
without bearing down — you get a 
Feathertouch shave and the blade lasts 
longer. For the quickest, coolest, shave 
you've ever had—try Pal tomorrow. 





HOLLOW GROUND RAZOR BLADES 








his arms hanging vertically from his- 


shoulders. He looked much like a dif- 
fident man windowshopping for Christ- 
mas gifts. He lifted his arms only to 
throw peculiar submarine punches at 


Mauriello, which connected. In the tenth : 


round, Oma knocked the starch as well as 
a tooth and mouthpiece out of his op- 
ponent with his odd offensive. 

It was an awkward and confused Mau- 
riello who was cleanly outpointed in the 
ten-round match by a clean-living new 
heavy, né Frank Czajewski but reborn as 
Lee Oma. 


Dribble Time 


It is said that collegians, when they 
ut on shorts to play basketball, swear 
ealty to two schools: their own alma 
mater and the University of Madison 
Square Garden. For the past ten years, 
the Garden has promoted college basket- 
ball into. national prominence as a major 


Sport, and many New York schools call 


e arena’s 50 by 86 feet of pinewood 
their home court. Last week, Prexy Ned 
Irish ordered the “half-acre” court trans- 
planted from dead storage to the live 
Garden floor to begin the eleventh sea- 
son of big-time dribbles. 

Twelve years. ago. Irish was a_ sports 
writer. He ripped his coat squeezing into 
a crowded college gym for a -basketball 
game, and that decided him to. present 
the American pastime in bigger and bet- 
ter quarters. Today Irish, a near-bald, 
39-year-old basketball mogul, is one of 
the most successful promoters in the na- 
tion and acting president of the Garden. 
His through-the-Garden-hoop double- 
headers, staged eighteen nights through 
the season, pack the place regularly and 
are fiscal pillars of The House That 
Rickard Built. 


Title Bout: Not only has Irish provided 
sports fans with high-grade, non-rationed 

ills, but also. the Noeos approach to 
a clear-cut «national collegiate title. For 
the past two years the winner of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
championship has met the winner of the 
Garden’s National Invitation tournament 
in a title game for the Red Cross. 

The defending champion for the 1944- 
45 season is the quintet from the Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake whiz kids of 
last season who storybooked into the title. 
Knocked out of the National Invitation 
play, Coach. Vadal Peterson’s fast Utes 
headed for the wide-open spaces back 
home. They got as far as Kansas City, 
where they were asked into the NCAA 
tournament to replace Arkansas, victim 
of an automobile tragedy. The Utes won 
the NCAA western division title, went 
back to the Garden and won the NCAA 
championship, and finally beat the St. 
John’s Redmen in a Red Cross finale. 

This week, the Utes returned to the 
Garden, faster than ever, ina reenact- 
ment with St. John’s. With Arnold Ferrin, 
a 4-F sharpshooting point producer, still 








Associated Press 
Battle for the ball in the Garden 


on the squad, Coach Peterson held high 
hopes for his new team: “Right now, my 
kids look quite a bit better than the team 
did at the same time last year.” 

@ In the first doubleheader at the Garden 
Dec. 6, local teams routed visitors to the 
roaring delight of 16,182 customers. The 
College of the City of New York easily 
beat the University of Detroit 42-22, and 
New York University Violets, sparked by 
the: spectacular freshman Alvin Most, 
trounced Rochester 53 to 39. 

@ Over a month ago, Coach Phog Allen 
of Kansas blasted the New York gamblers 
and hinted at a basketball scandal. Irish 


last week said that there was no evidence. 


to substantiate scandal but that he would 
continue his battle against betting. “We 
at Madison Square Garden,” he stated, 
“have not been unaware of gambling. We 
have taken every precaution . . . We 
will not relax our restrictions.” One of 
the restrictions is a blacklist of 60 un- 
desirables who have been barred from 
any Garden sporting event. 

_ In spite of vigorous action against it, 
gambling still flourishes at the Garden. 
During the N.Y. U.-Rochester game, 


NEwsweEEK asked the odds of a passing’ 


fan. “Fourteen points on New York,” he 
promptly replied. And when N. Y. U. was 
ahead by thirteen points, an organized 
chant welled from bettors who had given 
those odds: “Shoot! Shoot!” From the 
noise, there were many. Perhaps the only 
answer is to install race-track pariemutuel 
machines. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


AP Asks for a Rewrite : 


What is the Associated Press? A trust 
illegally denying its chief commodity— 
news—to direct competitors of its mem- 
bers? Or a cooperative dealing in an 
intellectual product which it cannot be 
required to sell, like peanuts, potatoes, 
rubber, or leather, to all comers? Is it, 
like a credit association, legally entitled 
to bar its data from competitors? Or is it 
a powerful news trust whose membership 
restrictions throttle commerce and abridge 
the — of Americans to full informa- 
tion ; 

In the solemn, marble atmosphere of 
the Supreme Court these questions came 
up last week, as-eight* unusually quiz- 
“gical justices heard the AP’s appeal and 
the government’s cross appeal of a three- 
man Federal Court decree that AP ad- 
mission rules, unless relaxed to let in more 
competing members, violate the antitrust’ 
laws (NEwsweEEXK, Jan. 24). The AP seeks 
to have the lower court’s entire judgment 
reversed; the Department of Justice wants 
it made stronger. 





Is It Restraint? An audience gener- 
ously sprinkled with publishers their 
smartly dressed wives listened intently 
to the arguments. In a roped-off space on 
one side of the court sat AP officials, in- = 

cluding Frank B. Noyes of The Wash- 
ington Star, octogenarian first president 
of the AP from 1900 to 19388, Robert 
McLean, publisher of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin. and current AP president, and : i 
several directors. On the opposite side bie ‘ 
sat Marshall Field, still glowing with JO% ‘ 
' pride over a citizen’s committee dinner in . ; . 
Chicago the night before to celebrate the aN 
third birthday of his Chicago Sun, which ‘ 
instigated the case. “It was a fine dinner,” ‘ I 
he said. 

Sartorially correct in a morning coat, 
John T. Cahill, of the Wall Street firm of 
Wright-Gordon, argued for the AP: The iy 
government has invented a novel doc- Forces by Argus... foretell the | Ae 
trine to impose a public-utility status on eg P 
the AP despite the lower court’s finding Good Pictures of Tomorrow that a 
that the AP neither monopolized nor 
dominated news distribution. Scarcely | SYeumre] | Mol g-imn lefe) lite MZela Zelte MET) 
had he begun before Chief Justice Harlan WODEL EARGOFLEX 
F. Stone started the barrage of questions : 
to which counsel for both sides were sub- — 
jected during the two-day argument. 


Did the lower court find restraint of 
commerce? Stone asked. Yes, Cahill ad- an rr Bg Ay 
mitted, but the AP’s product differs only 
N V4 





Precision optical instru- “ ea 


ments made today for the Armed 








in form, “not in fact,” from that avail- 
able from other services. Indeed, he went 2 
on, “looking at the competitive picture, Cameras and Optical Instruments 
the AP is in no sense indispensable.” 
Precisely how, then, Stone pursued, does 
the government contend the AP violates 
the antitrust laws? Quiekly’ Cahill re- 
plied: “The government’s theory is . . . 
an egalitarian (equalitarian) economic 


*Justice Robert H. Jackson, under whom, as At- 
torney General, ti for the 
governments suit’ were mate, disqualified himself 
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philosophy”—that is, that competitive ad- 
vantage gained by business organizations 
must be shared with competitors. 


Is It Peanuts? To this, Justice Felix 
Frankfurter interposed: “Do I under- 
stand the government’s position (to be 
that) . .. they are dealing with the 
same . . » aS peanuts and potatoes?” 
Pleased with his sally, Frankfurter sat 
back and smiled as Cahill replied: “That 
is right.” 

The bench also sharply questioned 
Howard Ellis, counsel for The Chicago 
Tribune (like all other AP members a 
defendant). and the two government at- 
torneys—Charles B. Rugg, special assistant 
to Attorney General Francis Biddle, and 
Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Department of 
Justice’s antitrust division. 

Ellis defended the AP’s 10 per cent 
rule requiring an applicant to pay a direct 
competitor “dues” equal to one-tenth its 
AP assessments since 1900. He argued: 
An exclusive news report is as valid as an 
exclusive comic strip or “advice to the 
lovelorn” column. Frankfurter quipped: 
“That immediately yaises the question to 
me whether comic strips are on the same 
basis as a world news report.” “It does,” 
Ellis replied soberly. 

Rugg, most frequently interrupted of 
all the lawyers, declared the AP mem- 
bership rules restrained trade because 
they are: (1) a combined denial of the 
fruits of joint action to competitors, (2) 


‘a combined refusal to deal with non- 


members, and (3) detrimental to public 
interest. News, he contended, was a 
commodity. “News,” interjected Frank- 
furter, “isn’t a commodity at all.” 
Berge, arguing for a stronger decree, 
declared that the lower-court order 
merely transferred the burden of exclud- 
ing a new competitor from the individual 
AP members directly affected to the AP 
membership at large. He also asked the 
justices to reverse the lower-court deci- 
sion holding the AP’s cartel agreement 
with the Canadian Press legal if it modi- 
fies its’ membership-rules. The cartel 
agreement, Berge said, is precisely the 
Kent Cooper, executive director of 
e AP, now is combating in his crusade. 


for world freedom of the press. i oa 


“Maybe Mr. Cooper hasn’t instructed 
his counsel,” Frankfurter said. . 

As they left the court, AP officials 
smiled confidently. They felt that the 
rough questioning, especially of Rugg, 
was a good omen. But one case-hardened 
Department of Justice lawyer observed: 
“How does anyone know when a mule 


_ will kick, how a woman will vote, or what 


a court will do?” . 


Call of the Quai d’Orsay 
Chicagoans have rubbed their eyes 
more than once since John S. Knight 
added The Chicago Daily News to his 
string of dailies in Detroit, Akron, and 


NEWSWEEK 


News's leads, sentences, paragraphs, and 
stories became shorter and _ sharper, 
headlines blacker and livelier; the edito- 
rial page lost its ponderous, tombstone 
gray make-up. To one old News man, 
such changes in the dress of the vener- 
able and er oar lady of Madison 
Street were “like putting bobby socks on 
the Madonna.” But few shared this die- 
hard view. 

Internally, The News went on much 
as before until last week. Then Paul 
Scott Mowrer, the 57-year-old, scholarly, 





Paul Scott Mowrer: Chicago to Paris 


chess-playing editor, rocked The News 
with his resignation, effective Dec. 31, to 
become Paris representative of The New 
York Post. 

The first to identify the family name 
with The News,* Mowrer had worked 
for no other paper. For 24 years of his 
career, begun in 1905, he.was one of this 
country’s ablest correspondents abroad 
(Pulitzer Prize in 1928; French Legion 
of Honor for coverage of the French 
Army in the last war). He became asso- 
ciate editor and chief editorial writer for 
The News in 1934 and editor in 1936. 

Mowrer’s departure, associates insisted, 
reflected no row with Knight. Since 
1940, Mowrer had itched to return to the 
wars, but Col. Frank Knox, late pub- 
lisher of The News and Secretary of the 
Navy, always talked him out of it. Now, 
for both Knight, who rates the editor’s 
title above the publisher’s, and for 
Mowrer, who has spent eighteen years in 
Paris, the change seemed fair enough. 
Mowrer glowed: “It looks now as if I'll 
be able to sit in on it [the war] and the 
peace conference.” And, hereafter, 





®The others: (2) Edgar Ansell Mowrer, a brother 

five oe younger, who spent 26 years abroad for 

The News, resigned in 1942 to join the OWI, quit 

that a year later, and now has a syndicated column 

which Chicagoans read in The Sun; (8) Richard 

Mowrer, Paul’s son, now on foreign assignment for 
ews, 
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Knight’s editorials will ont his favorite. 
title: “The Editor's [instead of Publish- 
er’s] Notebook.” Other reshufflings were: 

Lloyd Lewis from managing editor to 
associate editor in charge of the editorial 
page. Lewis joined The News in 1930 as 
dramatic critic and in 1936 became 
sports editor. He developed The News 
sports section into one of the most lively 
in the Middle West. He moved into the 
managing editor’s chair last year. He is 
an authority on Lincoln and the Civil 
War and the co-author with Sinclair 
Lewis of a play, “The Jayhawker.” 

Everett Norlander from news editor to 
managing editor. Norlander started with 
The News as a ig .21 years ago. 
As political editor he created “John Q. 
Public,” a character he used to needle 
politicians through imaginary interviews. 





MEDICINE 


France: After the Scourge 


Storming in from the west last summer, 
the army of liberation found a happy and 
apparently healthy French nation. Even 
in cities where fighting had been fierce, 
the sewage and water services kept on 
functioning or, when cut off, were soon 
repaired. 
cupation public health seemed surprising- 
ly good. 

But as the cold, damp winter crept 
over France, the thin, pocely fed people 
could no longer shrug off the aftermath of 
war. Broken windows, leaking roofs, and 


lack of fuel added thousands already 





physically deficient to the sick list. Last . 
week, in an exclusive interview in Paris, - 


Francois Billoux,. Minister of Health in 
the Provisional Government, told Joseph 
Evans of Newsweek the real story: 


French health has suffered acutely from _ 


war and the occupation. 


Hunger: “Our population has been de- 
prived for the last four years—and is still 
being deprived—of food (above. all, al- 
bumins and fats), clothing, and soap,” 
said Billoux. “We have more than a mil- 
lion homeless in the bombed-out areas; in 
many regions, all hospital equipment has 
been destroyed. In®the near future, our 
war prisoners, our deported workers, and 
political prisoners will return, Our aid 


' societies, Entre Aide Francaise and the 


Croix Rouge, have done and are doing 
their utmost’ to meet the most pressing 
needs, but their meager stocks are run- 
ning out.” 

The Minister revealed that young peo- 
ple, particularly boys between 15 and 25, 
were the worst sufferers. Working with 
the Maquis or hiding to avoid deporta- 
tion to Germany, many young French- 
men had gone without proper clothing or 
food. A survey in most large French 
Cities showed that this class averaged 20 
to 30 pounds below normal weight. 

Special food and care were provided 
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After four years of German oc- . 





The assault force was moving fast. But in its path lay trouble—the dazed peasants stub- 
bornly refusell to be evacuated. To advance meant needless loss of life. At the height of 
the crisis the chaplain stepped in. From group to group he went—reassuring—persuad- 
ing. The villagers relented. ‘‘For you, Padre, we go,’’ said the spokesman. The village 


was cleared—ihe assault force moved on. 
* * 


Yes, this really happened. In fact, in- 
stances like this are happening every- 
where the chaplain serves. When there 
is a humanitarian need, there’s usually 
a chaplain there to see that it is met. He 
overlooks no chance to be of help, often 
going far beyond his line of duty. 

Day and night the chaplain is called 











HAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Organs are made by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of organs for churches, residences, 
schools, chapels and many other uses. You can plan 
iy ; -. now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ 
for your church, home or other: purpose. Ask your dealer or write to: Hammond 
Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18. 
2 


. Free—the Hammond: Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request. 
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upon to minister to his men; there are 
many occasions on which no one but the 
chaplain will do. While there’s a letter 
to be written -for a wounded man or a 
lonesome lad in ‘need of a friendly chat, 
he stays on the job. Perhaps that’s why 
one of the most popular men in every 
outfit is the chaplain. 
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U. 8. Army Radiotelephoto from Acme 


French refugees wash at a trough; lack of soap is a health problem 


for pregnant women and infants. Despite 
this, the infant mortality in France has in- 
creased from 65 a thousand in 1938 to 
75 a thousand now. 

Parents made almost unbelievable sac- 
rifices to keep their children from suffer- 
ing. “The result,” said Billoux, “is that the 
principal trouble among children under 
14 is not actual sickness but a nervous in- 
ability to concentrate.” 


Disease: Tuberculosis, up 15 per cent, 
is the most serious health problem. It is 
worse in the big cities—Paris, Marseille, 
and Lyons, where malnutrition followed 
the cutting off of local dairy production. 

Most far-reaching in its effects is the 
enormous rise in venereal diseases—a 100 
per cent increase in syphilis alone. The 
Minister expects another rise when 3,000,- 
000 Frenchmen, approximately 1/14th 
of the population, return from Germany, 
where conditions in prisons and concen- 
seat camps are said to be incredibly 

a 

Diphtheria, typhus, and dysentery 
cases are more numerous since the oc- 
cupation, although no statistics have been 
accumulated. The infantile-paralysis epi- 
demic of last year is under control, but 
health officials fear another outbreak. 


The Sick: Billoux summed up France’s 
greatest needs as insulin (practically un- 
obtainable), bandages, and clothing: 
Even when the American Red Cross can 
furnish these supplies, distribution with- 
in the country is difficult. Although there 
are 26,000 doctors in France—.006 to 
each 1, 000 population as compared with 
.009 to a thousand in the United States 
—it is hard for the sick and the doctor to 
get together, especially in rural areas. The 


fleeing Germans stole all the horses, in- 
cluding the animals used in producing 
serums, so now there is a great shortage 
of antitoxins. 

With cold weather and little fuel, Bil- 
loux expects increased mortality figures, 
particularly among the young and the old. 
Enough coal will be allotted so that hos- 
pitals will be able to operate. But in any 
serious outbreak of illness, authorities fear 
a hospital shortage because Allied wound- 
ed use most of 
an added health threat—under German 
occupation there was no fighting at any 
time in the Paris area. 


The Hospitals: Mainstays for the sick 
in Paris are the large public hospitals— 
Salpétriére, Cochin, and Lariboisiére—and 
the famous American Hospital in Neuilly. 
This familiar red brick and stone institu- 
tion at 68 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, 
founded by Americans in Paris for com- 
patriots living and traveling in Europe, 





American Hospital held out till ’41 


e available beds. This is - 


Newswrek, December 18, 1044 a 


managed to keep going with a skeleton | 
staff throughout the occupation. 
From 1939 until the end of Februsy) 
1941, the American Hospital took in’ 
French wounded, particularly _ serious, 
head and bone cases. Fearing the Ger-} 
mans would requisition the hospital, the} 
staff then turned it over to the French 
Red Cross but retained the management, # 
When the Germans entered Paris in | 
June 1940, all patients except those too” 
old or too sick to be moved were evac- 
uated under the care of the popular south. © 
ern doctor Lawrence Fuller, to a small . 
hospital in Normandy. Most of the staf. 
left Paris in a hurry. The venerable medi- » 
cal director, Dr. Edmund L. Gros, suf: + 
fered a stroke, but escaped to the United 
States, where he died in 1941. Dr. Thierry 
de Martel, the urbane chief of suigiel 
and a hero of the last war, committed * 
suicide the day the Germans marched into 
Paris. 


Dr. S. W. Jackson, staff’ urologist, 


Seamed to his Paris friends as “Dr. eu : 


decided to remain. His wife was Fren 
and she and his young son lived with him 
in Paris. Jackson, Dr. Daniel Hally-Smith, 
head of dentistry, and Maurice Sanders, 
an anesthetist, kept the American char 
acter of the hospital intact throughout th 
stormy months that followed. Jackson 
worked long hours, slept in the buildin 
and visited his family only on weekends 
His patients were the few Americans re-7 
maining in France, repatriated French” 
prisoners of war, and American and Brit-~ 
ish women sent there from concentration» 
camps. By declaring that they shoul 
not be returned to enemy camps becaus 
of ill health, Jackson was able to help” 
political prisoners. , 

The fiery, energetic American d 
was twice arrested. The first follow 
closely the American entry into the 
and was carried out by the Vichy mail 
His imprisonment, however, lasted only 
couple of relatively comfortable weeks. 

The second arrest came last spring 
when the Gestapo took Jackson to a con 
centration camp near Vichy and then 
ter D Day to a second camp near Com 
piégne. Later he was sent with his son to | 
somewhere near Weimar, while his wife 
went first to Fort Romainville and then 
to Stettin. Nothing hgs been heard from} 
the Jacksons, and it is impossible to get’ } 
word to them. iy 

On Sept. 16, the American Army took | 
over the Neuilly hospital outright and: 
staffed it with military doctors and nurses, 
Hally-Smith and Sanders returned to Pe 
vate — near Paris. 

use of the big 200-bed hop 

and J ather Paris institutions makes evet 
more serious the health situation in t 
French capital. The next step; accordi 
to Billoux, may be the taking over of 
hotels and private homes by medical au-y 
thorities so that proper hospital space and: : 
medical care can be assured the civilian i | 
and helpless during the crucial winte 
months, 
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/ bs. ae , fun d Ri creating Kinsey’s grand, satisfying flavor. 
SS h, - 9 HAmue® dley FE If you can wangle an invitation to Ed Ridley’s, 
Sq tT ene : 
Sv — you’re in for a treat. If not, just buy a bottle or two 
: ‘ of light, mellow Kinsey... and you'll be all set to 
* CoME THE HOLIDAYS, and folks like to drop in at establish your own reputation as a fine host! 
niin me A Blended Whiskey + 86.8 Proof,» 65%. Grain Neutral Spirits 
First, because Ed is a very nice person. Second— Kinsey Distilling Corporation, Linfield, Pa. 
and there are cynics who claim this is the real reason oe 
—Ed serves the tastiest, most wonderful Old-Fash- For Unhurried. Moments 
ioneds for miles around. 
How do Ed’s drinks get that way? KI] N S Ij : \ 
Well, they’re made with expertly blended, su- mae 


perbly smooth Kinsey... the Unhurried Whiskey. The Unhurried Whi skey 
More than half a century of “know-how” goes into IE 
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_ Unforgettable Nights 


in a World 
of fldventure 


Twenty-four thrilling hours 
of high adventure and reck- 
less romance...as a dashing 
brigand sweeps a bored beauty 
into his strong arms and bold 
life! It’s Paramount's 
magnificent screening of 
the exciting novel by 
DAPHNE pu MAURIER 
(she gave you ‘REBECCA.’) 


a Dr ‘esents 


s ( doan Fontaine Frturo ve Cordova 
,. FRENCHMANS CREEK’ 


ee, ape A . MITCHELL LEISEN PRODUCTION 


with Basil Rathbone « Nigel Bruce 
Cecil Kellaway * Ralph Forbes 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
B. G. DESYLVA, Executive Producer 


Screen Play by Talbot Jennings 
From the Novel by Daphne du Maurier 


Directed by MITCHELL LEISEN 
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Critics’ Ten Best 


Paper shortages and manufacturing 
difficulties gave publishers many a head- 
ache this year, but by the end of this 
month 6,819 new books will have been 
published in the United States. This is 
1,602 less than were published in 1943. 
Of the 1944 total 5,513 books will be 
nonfiction and 1,306 will be fiction. * 

Last week ten of the country’s leading 
critics, representing three national — 
zines and newspapers in New York, Chi 





































Lillian Smith Jean Stafford 
cago, and San Francisco, named the ten 
books of 1944 which they felt were out- 
standing. In their findings, which a 
peared in The New York Times, eight 
chose “A Bell for Adano” by John Hersey 
as the “best novel” and eight chose “The 
World of Washington Irving” by Van 
Wyck Brooks as the. “best work of non- 
fiction.” 

Altogether the ten critics selected 49 
books as worthy of mention. Of this total 
NEwsWEEK has reviewed 31. The other 
eight “bests” and the ‘number of times 
they were mentioned are: 

“A Walk in the Sun” by Harry Brown, 
novel (NEWSWEEK, July 3), four votes. 

“Strange Fruit” by Lillian Smith, novel 
(NEWSWEEK, March 20), five votes. 

“The Time for Decision” by Sumner 
Welles, international affairs, (NEWSWEEK, 
July 24), four votes. 

“Yankee From Olmpus” by Cath- 
erine Drinker Bowen, biography, (NEws- 
WEEK, April 24), four votes. 

“Boston Adventure” by Jean Stafford, 
novel (NewsweEEK, Sept. 25), four votes. 

“The Leaning Tower” by Katherine 
Anne Porter, short stories (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 2), four votes, ; 

“Brave Men” by Ernie Pyle, war corre- 
spondence, four votes. 

To make the tenth the reader may 
select any one of these four books, 
each of which received three votes: “The 
History of Rome Hanks” by Joseph 
Stanley Pennell, novel (NEWSWEEK, July 
31); “Caesar and Christ” by Will Durant, 
history (NEwswEeEK, Nov. 6); “Lee’s 
Lieutenants” by Douglas Southall Free- 


*These figures roximate. As Of the end of 
tepe a Secording to. Fublishe rs W. kly, which 
a » 
works had been ed. This 
year’ below the 10000 mar 
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SERVICE WHICH SHOULD INTEREST YOU 


THIS BANK HAS A 





* Today one-half the people in the 11 west- 
ern states reside in California. The post-war 
potentialities of this rich, concentrated mar- 
ket occupy a high place in the thinking of 
men who are looking to the future. 


At Bank of America, which serves this 
market through branches in more than 300 
cities and towns, planning for tomorrow is 
second only to the task of meeting the vi- 
tal banking and financial needs of today. 
Bankers and other business executives 
throughout the country are finding the serv- 
ices of this bank invaluable, whether their 
interests lie in the field of agriculture or in- 
dustry, in reaching a vast consumer market 
here, or in approaching future foreign mar- 

~ kets beyond the Pacific. Your inquiries are 
cordially invited. | 
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q RESOURCES (June 30, 1944) . . . $3,975,493,006.15 > 


California's statewide bank 


Barn of America 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ° Member Federal Reserve System 
Main offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 





















BETTER ENEMY AIRCRAFT 


“ROTTING” 





External view of Oilgear new, smaller, efficient, high 


Speed transmissions as used on newest 40 MM anti- 
aircraft gun control system which also incorporates 
OILGEAR travel limit switches, unlimited azimuth angle and 


increased elevation angle, push-button controlled 
high-speed slewing, increased torque and speed of 
Operation, 





A typical example of the almost un- 
limited flexibility of Oilgear Fluid 
Power, the things you can do with it, 
is the highly successful use of Oilgear 
Transmissions in America’s newest 
and most effective 40 M M anti-air- 
craft guns. Two Oilgear Transmissions 
serve each gun. One moves the car- 
riage from side to side, the other ele- 
vates the gun muzzle. The two trans- 
- missions are self-synchronizing and 
work automatically on signals from 
the director-mechanism. Enemy 
planes may come in from any direc- 
tion, at tree-top level as well as at 
great heights. Hence, these Oilgear 
Transmissions provide rapid slewing 
and elevating speeds with precise, 
rapid and accurate deceleration as the 





MACHINE DESIGNERS CAN TAKE A TIP 
FROM THE USE OF OILGEAR TRANSMIS- 
SIONS IN AMERICA’S NEWEST, MOST 
EFFECTIVE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 


gun centers on the target, and appro- 
priate following speed. Plane evasive 
tactics are met by variable synchro- 
nization of the twodirections of travel. 
Easy and speedy disengagement and 
re-engagement of automatic operation 
is also provided. These Oilgear trans- 
missions are small, powerful, depend- 
able. 

In the functions outlined above, or 
elsewhere in the wide range of char- 
acteristics of Oilgear Fluid Power you 
are, almost certain to find a better solu- 
tion to the problem that confronts 
you. Write for further information 
or put your problem up to Oilgear 
Engineers. Do it now. ... THE 
OILGEAR COMPANY, 1301 West 
Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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man, history (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 9); and 
“People on Our Side” by Edgar Snow, 
current history (NEwswEEK, Sept. 11), 


The critics who singled out these books | 


from the multitude that passed over their 
busy desks were John Chamberlain, 
Hatper’s Magazine; Edward Weeks, The 
Atlantic Monthly; Norman Cousins, The 
Saturday Review of Literature; Harry 
Hansen, The New York World-Telegram; 
Joseph Henry Jackson, The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle; Robert Molloy, The 
New York Sun; Sterling North, New 
York Post  syndi- 
cate; Orville Pres- 
cott and Robert 
Van Gelder, The 
New York Times; 
and Auguste C, 
Spectorsky, The 
Chicago Sun. 








Firsts and Fa- 
vorites: Perhapsthe 
most interesting 

Pix — feature of the crit- 
Van Wyck Brooks —_jcs’ list is that it 

contains four first 
novels. One, “A Walk in the Sun,” Harry 
Brown’s quiet, straightforward story of a 
small company of American soldiers on an 
Italian beachhead, was compared favor- 
ably at the time of publication with 
Hersey’s first venture in fiction, “A Bell 
for Adano,”- which, of course, stands out 
as the finest novel yet to emerge from the 
war. However, the only novel of the 
critics’ ten best books that also was among 
the current best sellers was “Strange 
Fruit,” which is still selling well in At- 
lanta, Cleveland, Detroit, Dallas, and Los 
Angeles. 

While it may be argued that Hersey’s 
and Brown’s novels are more nearly re- 
porting than they are out-and-out fiction 
and that Miss Smith’s is more a tract or 
an argument than anything else, no such 
criticism may be made of the fourth— 
Jean Stafford’s “Boston Adventure.” 
Proustian in conception and Jamesian in 
its length and occasional wordiness, this 
exploration of a young girl’s mind stands 
out as the year’s most consciously literary 
effort. It is also good reading. 

Also interesting was the fact that four 
critics selected Sumner Welles’s “The 
Time for Decision” (No. 2 on The 
Times’s best-seller list, topped only by 
Bob Hope’s “I Never Left Home”) while 
only one critic, Edward Weeks, remem- 
bered Walter Lippmann’s “U.S. War 
Aims” (Newsweek, July 10) well enough 
to single it out for mention at the year’s 
close. 

Among the nonfiction books selected 
by the critics five, besides Welles’s plea 
for postwar world cooperation, appear 
week after week among the best sellers. 
These are “Yankee from Olympus, 
which startds a good chance of being se- 
lected as the Pulitzer Prize biography in 
a year singularly weak in outstanding bi- 
ographies, “Lee’s Lieutenants,” “The 
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How This Modern“Inter-Com” System 
Saves Man-Hours...Increases Output 
} EXECUTONE puts you in instant conversational 
| contact with every department of your organi- 
zation! Saves time... conserves energy... 
minimizes waste motion. 
EXECUTONE enables you to get information from 
your employees she instant you want it—elimi- 
nates the everlasting running back and forth 
from one office to another. 
EXECUTONE speeds your phone service by 
taking the load of “inside” calls off your switch- 
board. Cuts down busy signals and expensive 
call-backs. Saves you moncy in many ways. — 
The “inter-com’ system selected by the 
U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 
Write for FREE booklet ''P10"’ 
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World of Washington Irving,” “People 
on Our Side,” and “Good Night, Sweet 
Prince.” 

Nb arbitrary list of the ten best books 
of any one year will ever meet with uni- 
versal approval. How well the books 
selected will jibe with posterity’s choice 
remains to be seen. 





Also Rans: Two of the critics each 
chose the following books which many 
readers will think should appear on the 
list of the year’s best: “Democracy Re- 
born” by Henry A. Wallace; “Good Night, 
Sweet Prince,” Gene Fowler's rollicking 
biography of John ‘ 
Barrymore; “Per- 
sons and Places,” 
wholly delightful 
reminiscences by 
George Santayana 
of his years in Bos- 
ton and at Harvard; 
“Earth and High 
Heaven,” Gwetha- 
lyn Graham’s nov- 
el; an Road to bs 
Serfdom,” a grim . 
forecast of econom- Ernie Pyle 
ic trends by Fried- . 
rich A. Hayek; and Joseph Wood Krutch’s 
fine biography, “Samuel Johnson.” 

Books not listed by The Times critics 
but which received acclaim from News: 
WEEK critics and others are Foster Dulles’s 
“The Road to Teheran,” a wise and well- 
written account of American-Russian re- 
lations over the years; George Fort Mil- 
ton’s exciting and documented history of 
“The Use of Presidential Power”; Gerald 
Johnson’s magnificent pictorial biography 
of Woodrow Wilson; “The Beards’ Basic 
History of the United States” and Howard 
Fast’s hard-hitting novel of the Recon- 
struction, “Freedom Road.” It is quite 
possible that some of these will have a 
longer life than those the critics named. 


Other New Books 


THE Murmur oF Wines. By Leonard 
Dubkin. 167 pages. Whittlesey House. 
$2.50. When Leonard Dubkin was a boy 
he wanted to write’ a book about birds. 
Although he never became the ornitholo- 
gist that he planned, even ‘a Chicago 
press agent can watch the pigeons and 
starlings in the parks and the gulls over 
Lake Michigan and find material for a 
pleasantly naive little volume. 
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WESTERN Worps: A DICTIONARY OF 
THE RANGE, Cow Camp, AND TRAIL. By 
Ramon F. Adams. 182 pages. University 
of Oklahoma Press. $3.50. A vocabulary 
can be pretty dull stuff, but not this 
Western talk collected by Ramon Adams. 
He has assembled and explained all the 
Western turns of speech that are fit to 
print and they make fascinating read- 
ing. If the Western dialogue in horse 
operas and pulp thrillers isn’t strictly 
authentic from now on, it will be wholly 
the authors’ fault. 
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Madonna, Modern Version 


It was the first time in a hundred years, 
said Sir Kenneth Clark, director of the 
British National Gallery, that the church 
had employed a sculptor who worked in 
a living style. The sculptor, moreover, 
was the foremost English modernist, 
Henry Moore (NEWSWEEK, May 24, 
1943). The church, in a small parish 
(12,000), was the Anglican St. Matthew 
in Northampton. Neo-Gothic-in style, it 
has what Moore called an “adventurous- 
minded clergyman” as vicar. 

The Rev. J. W. A. Hussey commissioned 
Moore to do the “Madonna and Child” 
because he liked the “spiritual as well 
as monumental quality” of Moore’s air- 
raid shelter drawings in a War Artists 
Exhibition. Church authorities agreed. 
Moore approached the job with some 
trepidation. He had constantly used the 
mother-and-child theme; yet he worked 
on drawings and clay models for six 
months to achieve one he rightly felt com- 
bined “nobility and some touch of grand- 
eur” with “a quiet dignity and gentleness.” 


Disturbing, Even Shocking: Then 
Moore spent six months carving the big- 
ger-than-life-size statue out of blue horton 


stone. Finally, last February, it was placed 
against the light brown bathstone wall of 
St. Matthew’s north transept. Clark made 
the dedication speech. He praised the 
Madonna’s “great tenderness of feeling” 
and “harmony of forms.” Then he added: 
“We must always face the fact that for a 
time great art is often different, disturb- 
ing, even shocking . . . It may raise indig- 
nation in the minds of self-satisfied peo- 
ple, and it may lead arrogant people to 
protest.” 

Protest the public did. Hysterical let- 
ters poured in—but all from people not 
connected with the church. The reaction 
of the congregation was cautious at first 
but by degrees became generally favor- 
able. The vicar was entirely pleased: 
“Some of the warmest admirers of the 
statue have been simple, ordinary work- 


-ingmen who do not pretend to know any- 


thing about ‘art.’ The . .. widespread local 
discussion . . . has made. thousands of 
people come and see the statue, and many 
more thousands discuss it and necessarily 
its subject, the incarnation.” 

Americans now can see the statue too. 
Numerous photographs of the “Madonna 
and Child” are among the 346 illustrations 
of Moore’s work contained in a handsome 
book, just published. (HENRY Moore: 
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ScuLPTURE AND Drawincs. 44 pages text. 
14 color plates. Curt Valentin, New York. 
$16.50.) 


Pictures in Books 


A particularly lush crop of new art 
books were competing last week for spots 
on the nation’s Christmas lists. 


MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING FROM THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 182 pages. National 
Gallery of Art. $6.50. Tops among large 


-picture books, this 12- by 15-inch candi- 


date contains a tenth of the Washington 
museum’s great collection, reproduced in 
magnificent full color. Although the pic- 
tures are chosen with an eye to the pub- 
lic’s favorites (Renoir’s “A Girl With a 
Watering Can,” for example), the over-all 
aim is to show the scope of the collection 
and illustrate the history of western paint- 
ing from the thirteenth-century Sienese 
and Giotto (Madonna and Child) to the 
modern master Cézanne. All paintings 
carry commentaries by such variegated 
literary lights as Machiavelli, Proust, and 
T. S. Eliot. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS AND THEIR 
ConTEMPpoRARIES. 192 pages. Hyperion 
Press. $5.95. For those who appreciate 
this ingratiating period, here are 52 good 
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Medieval painting and modern sculpture: Giotto’s decorative, serene Madonna and the first modernist sculpture commissioned 
by any English church, Henry Moore’s Madonna and Child—Out of the strong came forth sweetness (Judges 14:14) 





‘Whatever the design—they are bound to be better: 


with N-A-X HIGH TENSILE STEEL 


We can’t tell what post-war cars will 


look like, but .we can assure you that: 


they will be more efficient. Tougher, 
stronger steels of the N-A-X High 
Tensile type have opened the door to 
new standards of safety, efficiency, 
utility and beauty. 

The appreciably higher.strength of 
N-A-X High Tensile Steel and its 
greater resistance to impact and fatigue 


broaden the opportunities: for design 


by eliminating the need 
for excess bulk and 
weight. In addition, 
the better fabricating 
qualities of N-A-X 
High Tensile Steel per- 


mit a higher degree of precision and 


speed in large volume production. 
N-A-X High Tensile Steel has dem- 

onstrated its outstanding properties in 

practically every type of fighting equip- 


ment—in steaming jungle 

heat—in brittle arctic cold 

... Write for your copy 

of our book on N-A-X 

High Tensile and N-A-X 

9100 Series Steels. See for 
yourself why these steels are destined 
to play an increasingly important role 
in transportation equipment, home 
appliances and thousands of other 
peacetime products. 


GREAT Lakes STEEL CORPORATION 
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On Saturday, December 16, the noted 
choir of Sts. Cyril and Methodius Semi- 
nary at Orchard Lake, Mich., singing 
Polish Christmas carols, officially 
opened the Christmas season on CBS. 

On December 20 at 11:30 p.m., EWT, 
Elizabeth Schumann, the soprano, on 
Invitation to Music offers a special pro- 
gram of Christmas songs. And all that 
week the majority of CBS programs will 
reflect the spirit of the holiday season. 

At 7 p.m., EWT, December 23, the 
Mayor of the Town abdicates for the 
night and Lionel Barrymore, for the 
ninth consecutive year, reads A Christ- 
mas Carol. — 

_ That brings us to midnight Christmas 
Eve and Columbia’s traditional hour of 
Christmas carols led by CBS’ brilliant 
new contralto, Sally Moore, accompa- 
nied by the Columbia Concert Orchestra. 

Christmas Day at 9:15 a.m., EWT, the 
American School of The Air takes you 
to Pompeii in 79 A. D., 50 years after 
the death of Christ, and describes the 
extent to which Christianity has 
already taken hold of the Roman 
people. 

At 1:30 p.m., EWT, CBS takes 
you to the fighting fronts in Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and the Far 
East, to bring messages of cheer 
from America’s armed forces. 

At 3:30 p.m., EWT, you hear 
Basil Rathbone in Hollywood read- 
ing the story of Scrooge to his 6-year 
old daughter, Barbara, and then fade into 
a dramatization of the immortal Carol. 

Then, between 4 and 6 p.m., EWT, the 
Elgin program brings you two hours of 
radio’s top entertainment with Bing 
Crosby, Burns and Allen, Bob Hope, 
Jack Benny, Ginny Sims, Carmen Mi- 
randa and Don Ameche. 

During the next four hours the tempo 
increases with Bob Hawk on Thanks to 
the Yanks, the Lux Radio Theatre, and 
the Screen Guild Players. 

Altogether, quite a Christmas feast 
and a merry prospect. 

* 


‘Last Christmas CBS sent approxi- 
mately 700 fuelless cigarette lighters to 
its employees in the service. Each lighter 
was equipped with an extra wick. One 
of the recipients, a lieutenant-colonel 





LISTEN sce 


who declined, for security reasons, to 
be identified, recently walked into the 
CBS offices from overseas. He reported 
that the lighter stayed in excellent work- 
ing condition throughout his front line 
experiences but he had used up the extra 
wick as a fuse for an explosive charge 
to blow up an enemy bridge. 
* 

There’s a 26-mile stretch of rough 
open sea between the California main- 
land and Catalina Island. Every week- 
end a half dozen actors, technicians and 
producers from KNX (CBS in Los An- 
geles) cross it twice in a 60-foot Coast- 
guard tugboat to broadcast We Deliver 
The Goods at the Maritime Training 
Service Station on the Island. The pro- 
gram makes fast drama of the work of 
the Merchant Marine. 

A few Sundays’ ago the tug was wal- 
lowing in a heavy trough. The cast wal- 
lowed with it. The waves got wilder. The 
captain issued lifejackets. Fog clung to 
the gunwales. Three hours later the tug 
pulled into the Island dock and 
found storm warnings prohibit- 
ing the sailing of small craft. The 
cast makes the return trip every 
Monday at dawn. This time they 
found themselves aboard a Nor- 
wegian whaler in even heavier 
weather. An hour out from Cata- 
lina, the whaler’s captain said he 
didn’t think he could make it, 
turned back, limped into port. The ves- 
sel had sprung several plates and a few 
days later was condemned as unsafe. 

Some Sunday you might stay up until 
just after midnight to hear how CBS de- 
livers the goods. It’s about as exciting as 
the Murmansk run. 


* 


This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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color plates and 100 black-and-white re 
productions of Manet, Monet, Cézanne 
Degas, Gauguin, van Gogh, Renoir, and 
all the rest. Edward Alden Jewell, ar 
critic of The New York Times, adds a 
informal account of their chequered col 
lective careers from the time a reporte 
first mocked the group by calling it afte 
a painting by Monet titled “Impression: 
Rising Sun.” ‘Aimée Crane contribute 
readably short biographies. 

Going all-out for this period, Hyperion 
also offers a series of monographs at $3. 
The subjects: the most universally be. 
loved modern artist, Renoir; the most in- 
fluential modern artist, Cézanne; and the 


‘Pittsburgh-born expatriate, Mary Cassatt, 


whose work is only now coming into de. 
served fame. The eight full-color and 4 
black-and-white reproductions in each 
volume are of pictures from American 
collections. 


Marnriep Lire. A portfolio of 24 litho- 
graphs by Honoré Daumier. Pantheon 
Books. $5.50. The glazier’s son who was 
one of the world’s greatest caricaturists 
and artists here dissects the sanctified 
home life of the French bourgeoisie in the 
early nineteenth century. The humor, 
however, is by no means completely 
dated. A drawing of a husband and wife 
seated companionably close but yawning 
cavernously is titled “Six months of 
marriage—Mutual sympathy and_ the 
spiritual bond.” A caricature of a crowd § 
swarming onto an excursion train carries § 
the caption “When after ten unfruitful as- 
saults one finally manages to secure a seat 
in one of the carriages, one experiences 
one’s first and very keen enjoyment.” 


Georce Grosz Drawincs (in two 
separate publications).:'This great con- 
temporary German satirist and _ artist 
(now living in America) first won fame 
and influence with his ferocious anti- 
Junker and anti-Nazi cartoons. He now 
claims “there is only a small place in 
great art for the quips and digs and in- 
nuendo of the satirist” and says he had 
outgrown this phase of his development. 
Thus most of the 52. plates in the artist- 
indorsed $12 buckram-bound book (H. 
Bittner & Co., New York) are his subtly 
modeled figure studies and poetic land- 
scapes. But the less ambitious $3 spiral- 
bound volume (Erich S. Herrmann, New 
York) contains chiefly the satires once 
called “the most definitive catalogue of 
man’s depravity in all history.” 


ABSTRACT AND SURREALIST ART IN 
America. 146 pages. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. $6.50. Sidney Janis, shirt manufac- 
turer turned art connoisseur who wrote the 
first book on American primitives (“They 
Taught Themselves”), now does the same 
for his other pets, the abstractionists 
surrealists, including also their Europea? 
forebears such as Picasso, Braque, 
rico, etc. Ten good color reproductions 
and 90 black-and-white plates. 
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““THE HEARST PAPERS are 





opposed to Communism, Fascism 








or any other form of despotism.”’ 





HE above is from an editorial 


a written , by William Randolph 


Hearst on April 21, 1935, on the 


policy of the Hearst papers. 


Nine years ago Mr. Hearst saw in 
that pronouncement on Hearst news- 
paper policy the twin menaces that 
hung over the people of the United 
States. 


In Communism he saw the -utter 
destruction of all free enterprise, all 


» ‘personal liberties and the dry-rot of: 


industrial, social and political life. 


In Fascism he saw the blood-brother 
of Communism. 


Communism, Fascism and State 
Socialism of any kind are forms of 
business, mental and social paralysis. 


The Hearst papers continue to 
oppose all isms that are destructive 
of the country’s free development. 
They continue to fight vigorously for 
American institutions and ideals. 

And that is why the Hearst papers 
are good papers for our readers and 
good papers for our advertisers. 


The HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
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Looking for a Business You 
Can Start ona Shoestring? 


FREE booklet “Opportunities for Lim- 
ited Capital” points out several very 
profitable businesses you can launch in 
your own community with as little as 
$1500! No plant, machinery, merchan- 
dise or skilled help needed. 

You'll find other promising small business 
openings in ‘Opportunities’ new service feature 
now in every issue of FORBES, The Magazine of 
Sound Business Interpretation. 

Return this dd with only $2 for 6 months’ 
trial subscription to FORBES and FREE book- 
let “Opportunities for Limited Capital”. Ad- 
dress Dept. B-36, (Outside U.S. 50c extra) 


R ORB E § HEADQUARTERS FOR 


NEW BUSINESS IDEAS 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
6 Months (12 issues) $2 in U. S. 

















What's fahead for 


STOCKS 


in 1945? 


Can you expect a Postwar Boom? 
Will rising wages cut earnings? 
Which stocks offer best profits? 


NITED'S 17th Annual Forecast of busi- 

ness and finance—just published—offers 
a valuable guide to investment in the New 
Year. It discusses the outlook for stocks, 
bonds, reconversion, inflation, growth indus- 
tries, automobiles, retail trade, building, com- 
modity prices, and other subjects of timely 
interest to every business man and investor. 


10 Attractive Stocks 


This timely report includes estimate of 
high and low levels for the Stock Market 
in 1945, and staff selection of the “10 
Most Promising Stocks for the Coming 
Year.” 


Yours with Month's TRIAL 


As an introductory offer to new readers, we 
will send this Annual Forecast and the 
weekly UNITED Service for one full month 
for only $1. 

Send $1 for Report N-43 NOW! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ 2 Boston 16, Mass. 
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RADIO 


The Pancake-Turner Feud 


James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, dusted 
his hands last week after winning the 
two-year recording fight with Columbia 
and Victor, and waded into another. This 
time Petrillo is defying five organizations: 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians (NABET), 
an independent union of radio engineers; 
the National Labor Relations Board; the 
National Broadcasting Co.; the Blue 
Network; and the Mutual Broadcasting 
Co. 
The quarrel revolves around __ this 
question: What is a platter turner (disk 








jockey or pancake turer in studio jar- © 


gon)? Petrillo says he is a musician. His 
opponents say no. On both sides there is 
the threat of strike. 
This particular pot has been simmering 
since last May, when A. T. Powley, presi- 
dent of the NABET, learned Petrillo was 
dickering with NBC and Blue for a con- 
tract which would succeed the NABET 
contract and give AFM men the exclusive 
right to put records on and take them off 
the air. Powley sent the government a 30- 
day notice of intent to strike but was pla- 
cated when the networks failed to meet 
Petrillo’s terms. The whole mess was 
dumped into the lap of the NLRB. Since 
then, the NABET and network relation- 
ship has been on a day-to-day basis. 


The Czar Relents: Last month the 
NLRB handed down its decision, that a 
platter turner did not need to be a mu- 
sician. This roiled Petrillo. He picked the 
Jack Benny show as Example A and 
through Spike Wallace, president of the 
Hollywood local, announced that Phil 
Harris’s orchestra would not go on the air 
Sunday, Dec. 3, unless the NABET men 
who handle recorded sound effects were 
kicked out. 

At the last minute. Petrillo rescinded 
the order and Harris played. But the fight 
was on. Though Benny was an innocent 
bystander, his name and the baleful 
possibility that he might resort to the 
violin, put the clash into headlines. 

Niles Trammell, president of NBC, 
conferred with Petrillo in New York. No 
decision had been announced by the end 
of the week, and quite possibly none was 
reached. 

So the networks walk a tightrope. On 
one side the engineers may strike; on the 
other, the musicians. A weary NBC 
spokesman said: “Well, we can run a 
network without musicians, but it’s a 
cinch we can’t without engineers.” 


Bond Hawk 


One of the first radio entertainers to 
pack up his show and begin beating the 
path from hospitals to camp shows and 
back again was Bob Hawk, wisecracking, 
fast-talking boss of the quiz show, Thanks 
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Sturdy Kit includes: — 
(4) Durham DuBarry Razor* (2) 10 famous 
Durham heavy duty, hollow-ground blades 
(3) Blade holder and leather strop — for long blade 
life and finer shaving (4) Shave stick and comb 
Mail $2.50 direct if dealer can’t supply 
* Also available with barber-type razor 
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to the Yanks (CBS, Monday, 7:30-8 p.m. 


EWT). Last week, on the third anniver- 
sary of Pearl Harbor, he played again for 
the GI’s—this time in Orlando, Fla., for 
the Sixth War Loan Drive. He stayed two 
days and sold more than $1,000,000 
worth of bonds. 

Hawk and his pretty 22-year-old singer, 
Lynn Gardner, did two shows, both with- 
out pay. At 10 Thursday morning they 
performed on a stage of trailer trucks at 
Air Forces Tactical Center before 4 crowd 
of 3,000. Nine hours later they were on 





Bob Hawk with vocalist Lynn Gardner 


auditorium in 
ght bonds to 


the stage of the munici 
Orlando, where 3,400 


see Hawk's quizzin: ern act. 
Hawk’s success ad-libbing dates 


from his days as a Chicago announcer. 


Since then he has kidded thousands, from * 


voice teachers to professors to delivery 
boys. He was one of the first quizmasters 
to use give-away clues to help the timid. 
Once, when he was quizzer on Take It or 
Leave It, he asked a woman, “Who wrote 
Bizet’s Carmen?” She pondered. Hawk re- 
peated. Finally she answered correctly, 
and he asked: “Would you like to try for 
eevee so 
er husband, in the audience, yelled: 
“Take your dollar and sit down.” : 
_, Hawk fans sdy he makes contestants 
blossom at the mike.” One example is the 
ee wa — tly Sia asked: » fee 
would you do if you he: - 
ing for help?” Said the soldier: ra tell 
her I didn’t need any.” __ 

Hawk hates to be called Hawks, He 
always shakes hands with his secretary 
for good luck before a show. And he likes 
to eat between meals—a habit he finds 
ater useful in his present jammed 

ule. ' 








All of us 
can keep on sawing w 


Why the lumber? It's a double 
reminder. First . . . that one of 
the earliest materials to enlist con- 
tinues in strong war demand. 

And second...? That the 

-same material is essential to the 
construction activity so closely 
allied with transition to peace. 

Plainly, the lumber industry's 
course is to keep on sawing 
wood. And that’s good advice for 

‘ everyone. We'll apply it by main- 
taining needed production... 
conserving scarce supplies... 
developing future job opportuni- 
ties. For aid in all, as our if 
illustration suggests, put 
material-handling opera- — 
tions up to Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and 
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Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. Machines that use flexible 
preformed rope have a head 
start toward smooth, sustained, 
economical performance. Light- 


weight and firm-gripping braided — 


slings enable employees to com- 
plete heavy or difficult lifts with 
speed and confidence. 

Armed with high capacity for 
work, long-lived Preformed 


Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand . 


Braided Slings fight wasted time 
and manpower. Both are ready 
without conversion for new lift- 
ing, loading and moving 
tasks. Send your inquiry 
now. In our book, sawing 
wood also means co- 
operation. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
' $TRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS ; : 
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A FEW DROPS up each nostril 


quickly relieve sniffly, sneezy 
distress of HEAD COLDS... 


SPECIALIZED MEDICATION 
Works Right Where Trouble Is! 





Here’s why more and more people 
are using Va-tro-nol...It’s easy to 
use. And the moment you put 
Va-tro-nol up each nostril you can 
feel its medication go to work to 
shrink swollen membranes—relieve 
congestion—reduce irritation—make 
breathing easier. Also helps prevent 
many colds from developing if used 


in time. You'll 
VICK: like it! Follow di- 
VA'TRO-NOL 


rections in folder. 


COUGHING GOLDS Biss, im 


Ip 1 
phlegm, ease muscular soreness and tigh 

















ness with Vicks VapoRub. Its famous 


ates a YICKS 
5 A 


and invites restful sleep. VapoRus 












Take 1 to 4 tablespoons 
of Dr. Siegert’s Angos- 
tura Bitters in a little 
water—hot or cold. Won- 
derful to relieve discom- 
fortafterover-indulgence 
in food o? drink. Pleasant 
to take. At all druggists. 

















BUY U. S. 
WAR BONDS 








GUARANTEED BY 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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Piano in Your Lap : 

A pint-size piano is the latest product 
of Yankee ingenuity. An Army Air Forces 
boneyard supplied most of the material: 
aluminum tubing from the hydraulic sys- 
tem of wrecked planes and plywood from 
abandoned engine crates. en put to- 
gether with glue and nails, the scrap be- 
came a midget piano, with filed tubes in- 
stead of strings; it weighs no more than a 
portable typewriter and its originator calls 
it “Xylette.” When played, it gives out 
the tinkling, bell-like tones of a celesta. 

This miniature piano was made at 
Greensboro, N.C., last March by Army 
Air Forces Pvt. Harold B. Rhodes for 
convalescing AAF boys. Rhodes felt that 
not only could his lap-sized piano be 
played by boys still in bed, but that me- 
chanically minded GI’s could turn out 
duplicates in convalescent hospital work- 
shops. Col. Howard A. Rusk, chief of the 
Convalescent Training Division in the 
Office of the Air Surgeon at Washington, 
was enthusiastic about the idea: He fore- 
saw that playing the pony piano would 
soften and loosen adhesions and help 
stretch stiffened tendons in patients’ 
hands. Furthermore, preliminary tests 
conducted showed that psychiatric pa- 
tients benefited from piano playing and 
that the tiny instruments created a day- 
to-day interest for them. (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 4). 

Rhodes has now built eight models of 
the Xylette for demonstration at each of 
the AAF convalescent hospitals in this 
country. Now a civilian—but still with 
music for the AAF his chief goal—the 34- 
year-old ex-soldier is currently on a tour 





of these hospitals, armed with his set of 
simple drawings which show the GI how 
to assemble the pocket Steinway. 


Piano Know-How: But Rhodes hasn’t 
ignored the fact that a piano—whether 
pocket or parlor—is no fun for a GI if he 
can’t play it. In a handbook, “Sit Down 
and Play,” which started going out to 
AAF hospitals this week (but is still under 
wraps for civilian use), Rhodes explains 
his elementary system. He claims he can 
have the average convalescent soldier bat- 
ting out recognizable tunes in a brief three 
weeks. Furthermore, pounding the ivories 
licks the convalescent’s two major head- 
aches—too little exercise and too much 
boredom. “Hammering piano keys for 
half an hour,” says Rhodes, “is equivalent 
[for certain muscles] . . . to shoveling a 
ton of coal.” 

Forget your “smattering of music train- 





From the Army Air Forces: A Xylette 


Convalescing soldiers quickly learn to play by short-cut method 
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ing” for the moment, Rhodes advises, and 
all that stuff about sharps, flats, and keys. 
What you need to know will be explained 
in good time. Casting aside the usual start- 
ing point of endless scales and exercises, 
Rhodes begins with chords. Cut-out charts 
which slip over the piano keys will help 
you find them. Once you have practiced 
major, minor, and seventh chords, you 
can combine them into “chord sentences,” 
which will provide a workable harmony 
for almost any tune. 

Melody can be played with one finger, 
and you can ripple out a tune more easily 
if you mark some of the keys with ad- 
hesive tape to help you figure out the 
notes. Rhodes simplifies rh ic group- 
ings into. waltz time and swing time. 
These fundamentals, he feels, should see 
the average beginner through most pieces. 

For the more ambitious, Rhodes has an 
ingenious method for reading commercial 
sheet music: Ignoring the accompaniment 
line, read the singer's notes and guitar- 
chord lettering. If you can “whistle or 
hum a tune you heard over the radio,” 
you may be able to play by ear. Just re- 
member that all melodies are founded on 
a scale—“Do-Re-Mi (not the  foldin 
kind)”—and add the “chord sentences. 
The GI who wants to delve still deeper 
will find a section on more complicated 
harmony. 

“Yes—that was you playing,” writes 
Rhodes in closing. “Three weeks ago a 
piano keyboard was a confusing mystery. 
Today you. sit down and play—and music 
comes out.” But you must practice: 
“Right now you—as a piano player—have 
reached the same point in your progress 
toward being a musician, as a soldier who 
has learned how to fire his Garand has 
reached in his drive toward a sharp- 
shooter’s medal . . ., Now, by constant 
practice, start hitting musical bull’s-eyes,” 


Local Girl Makes Good | 


Mme. Recina Resnik will make her debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in the role 
of Leonora in tonight’s performance of “Tl 
Trovatore,” replacing Mme. ZinKA MILANOv, 
who is indi ‘ 


So read ‘the little notices which were 
slipped into Metropolitan Opera programs 


on Wednesday night, Dec. 6. But. they 
told only half of the old story of a new- 
‘omer getting an break. At 22, 


Miss Resnik, a native New Yorker, was 
making her Met debut in an opera she 
had never even sung before. 

Miss Resnik, however, needed no alibis. 
Her resonant soprano voice (which had 
won her a Metropolitan contract on the 
1944 Auditions of the Air) encompassed 
Leonora’s tricky and. dramatic arias with 
authority and brilliance. With only an 
hour and a quarter of stage rehearsal, she 
never faltered through Verdi’s melodrama 
of infanticide, .fratricide, and suicide— 
but no lighter side. 


Was she scared? “What's a stage for,” 


she asked calmly, “but to-be- walked on?” 
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Dictate Your Letters... 


Record Your Interviews .. . 
with this finger-control 
hand microphone 








Controls for dictation or conversation- 
recording are at your fingertips right 
on your desk, handy as a dial phone. 








Obtainable with 





EDISON ELECTRONIC VOICEWRITER 


Just as naturally as you'd carry ona 


- telephone conversation—and with 


the same easy, person-to-person feel- 
ing—you dictate letters, memoranda, 
orders and instructions to this~re- 
markable new hand microphone, 
with finger-control especially de- 
signed for use with the Edison Elec- 
‘tronic VOICEWRITER. 
With the fiip of a finger, the same 
microphone is ready to ‘‘take down” 
telephone conversations or other im- 
portant conversations and jnterviews 


—a great preventer of mistakes and 
misunderstandings. 

Let an Ediphone representative 
show you how the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER can streamline your 
office operations — move work off 
your desk at a faster tempo. The time 
saving can well be equivalent to giv- 
ing you a “13th month in '45”—an 
extra month to do with as you please! 

Now is the time to look into the 
possibilities of getting that “13th 
month in ’45.” Ask your secretary to 
mail the coupon below today, | 


- EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


Edi 


phone. 





nas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. B-12, W. Orange, N. J.* 
‘Wichout obligation, please give me the facts. 


Name 





Address...: 








Company. A) 








~ “In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada; Lid., 29-31 Adelaide St, We-t, Toronto 1, Ontarle 
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Better Heating 
With Rationed Fuel 


There’s only one way to obtain better 
heating with less fuel...One way to 
assure even heat enone your build- 
ing. And that’s by installing an automatic- 
ally controlled steam heating system... 
One that will stretch your rationed fuel 
to every part of the building. : 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating is automatically controlled. 
There’s never any waste of rationed fuel, 
because just enough steam is delivered to 
each radiator to keep you comfortable at 


that particular time. Even temperatures _ 


are always maintained. 


The Webster Moderator System has just 
four control elements—an Outdoor Ther- 
mostat, a Main Steam Control Valve, a 
Manual Variator and a Pressure Control 


* Cabinet. These “controls” of the Webster 


System assure increased comfort and econ- 
omy in modern steam heating. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Sevenout of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat from the fuel 
consumed, This is the result found from 
thousands of surveys made by Webster 
Engineers. 


if you're interested in learning how profit- 
able it can be to change your present sys- 
tem into a Webster Moderator System, 
write for “Performance Facts”. This free 
booklet describes 268 Webster System 
installations and the savings they are 
effecting. Write Department NW-12 





automatically changes heating rate 
when outdoor temperature changes. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam_Heati 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 

In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Registered U. S. Patent Office 





The Webster Outdoor Thermostat ¥ 








The Birth of Self-Government 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Europe is once more in the birth 
agonies of self-government. The time 
calls for wise forbearance, because the 
promise of the Atlantic Charter can- 
not come to reality without many con- 
ditions. One of these conditions is the 

ressure of war. Another is the out- 

urst of civil conflict in liberated 
countries on grounds far more com- 
plicated than rightist-leftist antago- 
nisms. 

These conflicts and the diplomatic 
tiff between our government and 
Great Britain over Italy and Greece 
(see page 25) can best be illuminated 
by a few sober reflections on the gen- 
eral problem of liberated countries. 

When the heavy boot of Germany 
is lifted from a small nation, the first 
group to spring into action is likely 
to be the leftists. They are, by nature, 
minorities who have lived, in the past, 
by opposition and agitation. The fine 


art of discord has been part of their — 


nature and all their business. In many 
cases, they have been secretly armed 
—waiting their chance. On the other 
hand, the great majority of the people 
of those nations show no such resili- 
ency. Their spirits have succumbed to 
the weary task of keeping alive. Passive 
acquiescence over these years has 
saved them, and passive acquiescence 
has become a habit with them. So, 
much of the current noise abroad 
comes from the clamor on the left. 

But the majority has one thing in 
common with the leftists. It has a 
quite illogical but understandable feel- 
ing of strangeness, if not a resentment, 
about the governments-in-exile. The 
members of those governments have 
been enjoying freedom and a measure 
of well-being in London or elsewhere, 
while the folks at home have lived in 
German darkness. It is the old human 
reaction of those whose ways have 
been hard toward those whose situa- 
tion has been more fortunate. 

When members of these exiled 
governments return, no fatted calves 
are offered, partly because there are 
no such animals left and partly be- 
cause people emerging from darkness 
are grouchy and irritable. The leftists 
exploit this mood to the limit. Trouble 
ensues, and if Britain or Russia or the 
United States does nothing about it, 


§ ,thie-,baby of self-government will be 
stillborn. *'» > 


In Belgium, the flurry was short 
and decisive. There were few collabo- 
rationists, and they fled to Germany. 
The left was not strong, and Allied 
military occupation was powerful. In 
Italy, internal conflict has been run- 
ning as a low-grade fever for many 
months. In Greece, the British occu- 
pation is still dangerously exposed to 
the Germans on the islands, especially 
Crete. Also, the disease of internal 
disorder has been present for twenty 
years. Naturally, the sharpest trouble - 
is there. 

In the nature of things, this is no 
situation for the sudden application of 
the principle of no outside inter- 
ference, of which so many people in 
the United States have been talking. 
It is certainly not the moment for our 
government to urge that principle on 
the British, who have many times 
before dealt with such manifestations. 

The plain military fact is that when 
an army is occupying a country, shoot- 
ing by civilians simply cannot be 
tolerated. Soldiers—and in these cases 
they are British and American—are in 
the position of police in a riot zone. 
yer are in uniform. They are in full 
public view. They must be able to 
move about freely. When shooting goes 
on among civilians, even soldiers used 
to the “orderly” ways of battle get a 
bit nervous. Their morale. disinte- 
grates. The prosecution of the war is 
impeded. These are matters to be con- 
sidered when Americans, safely en- 
sconced at home, begin to utter shrill 
cries about self-determination now— 
self-determination everywhere, com- 
plete and untouched by British or 
Russian hands. . 


Curiously, this sort of trouble did 
not rise in France. De Gaulle was 
deliriously kissed on both cheeks by 
the liberated French. He encountered 
none of the prejudice held elsewhere 
against exiled governments. Maybe 
this was because de Gaulle had never 
been popular with American and 
British officialdom. He was not recog- 
nized. He was regarded as a somewhat 
difficult guest. Perhaps his unpopu- 
larity abroad was just what his people 
needed to convince them that he was 
truly their own. At any rate, he got 
his reward at home, and self-govern- 
ment revived in France. 

















There will be a hush that deepens with the night as the noisy tremors of a world 


at war subside ... Mankind again will live with dignity and pride in the clean 
atmosphere of triumph over tyranny . . . Hope is justifiably strong as another 
Yuletide draws near that a great new epoch in the affairs of men and nations 
may not be too far away—that out of the suffering and destruction of war will 
flower a lasting peace truly worthy of the sentiments men voice at Christmas. 


STUDEBAKER 


Part of America’s life and traditions since 1852 
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The Perfect Way to fill your hand... 


With a tall, frosty highball of Sea- 
gram’s 7 Crown, of course! It’s the 
crowning touch to your treasured 
moments of leisure . .. magnificently 
light, exquisitely flavorful, incompar- 
ably smooth and mellow. 

And best of all, every drop of 
Seagram’s 7 Crown is one hundred 
per cent pre-war quality ...no com- 
promise. 

That’s a proud claim—an impor- 
tant claim—in these days when truly 
fine whiskies are rare indeed. 


It reflects the integrity of Seagram’s 
eighty-seven-year-old creed: ‘‘Make 
finer whiskies — make them taste 
better.”’ It rejustifies the faith three 
generations have placed in an hon- 
ored name! 

True, Seagram’s 7 Crown may be 
harder to find, now . . . but how richly 
it rewards your patience! And there 
is enough for you to enjoy in modera- 
tion... to sip and savor... to make 
you thankful that whiskey like this is 
still to be had! 





Most PLEASING 
Tovay, Tomorrow 


AND ALWAYS: 
Say Seagram's 
and be Sure off 
Pie Nar Qualety 








— 











Seagram's cher J Coan 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 














